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It moves in the 
right circles 


Once you use an Anglepoise no other 
lamp will do. Its uses, like its angles, 
seem limitless—in office, home, . 
studio, workshop and garage. 

Think what it means to write, to 
read, to sew, to work, with the 
y light of Anglepoise at finger tip 
command, to come closer or 
wave away as you choose. 
It takes any position at a 
touch and holds it and 
needs only a 25 or 40 
watt bulb, At all elec- 
tricians and stores or 
send for booklet to 
Dept. 25 


Prices from : 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS 
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Today is well done, and 
tomorrow can take care 
of itself. Now is all that 
matters, and now is all 
contentment.... Aglow 
in your favourite briar is 
Balkan Sobranie Smok- 
ing Mixture — richest 
Virginia with a touch 
of Turkish as its inner- 
secret. How did 
philosophers manage be- 
fore the divine discovery 
of Sir Walter Raleigh? 


Balkan 
Sobranie 
Tobaccos 


Smoking 
Mizture 


THE ‘ART’ 


SCIENCE 


So, too, is art of creating fiction 


“1 was able to sell a series of 24 short stories, issued 
in volume by John G and THE THRILLER 
BOOK CLUB, Have also had two full-length novels 
ted, and a commission for a third !"’—L. P. 
ae sew had a story accepted by the B.B.C.—the 
second I wrote after joining your course.”’—C. A. 
“ Please accept my warmest thanks for the cheque in 
respect of your excellent sale to BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE.” —D. M. 
“1 confess it was with the utmost scepticism that I 
sent my short story to CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL as 
you advised. I am delighted to tell you that it has 
been accepted.”"—Dr E. G. 
* I am pleased to be able to tell you that my story has 
been byGOO D HOUSEKEEPING.” —W.E. 
“I am appv to inform you that THE SCOTS 
accepted another of my stories.’’— 
** Last month's receipts alone amounted to £40, 15s. 
This means that after “ae six lessons with you 
have earned £70,.""—J. W. 
An interesting handbook is FREE from Dept. 31 
BRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION WRITING SCIENCE 


REGENT HOUSE REGENT ST: LONDON W'! 


LEGACIES 


© Old People 

® Young People 
® Distressed Gentlewomen 

® Mother and Baby Homes 
© Fresh Air Holiday Homes 

® Evangelistic Work, etc., etc. 


Legacies are more than ever 
essential, these days, in helping 
to maintain the many branches 
of our work. 


CHURCH ARMY 


Enquiries welcomed by the Rev. 
\ E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Zim London, W.1, 


Write for Catalogue to— 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECIi 
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HOTELS AND HYPERBOLE 


Provident people plan their summer holidays well in advance and in 
this they are assisted—up to a point—by the idylls in the brochures of 
the travel agencies. The language in which these are composed can 
only be described as rhapsodic; but one formula used to occur which 
always had a slightly equivocal ring. Comfort anglais sounds on the 
face of it like a contradiction in terms; for the English, with their 
absurd licensing laws, their draughts and their defeatist cooking are 
widely believed to have a genius for making themselves uncomfortable. 
Yet by continental hételiers the phrase was not used ironically; it 
signified their readiness to provide what we picturesquely call a “ cooked 
breakfast” and also the eccentric repast known to them as le five-o'clock. 
Comfort anglais seldom appears among the hételier’s blandishments now. 
Nevertheless, the British still travel and, as the year advances reluctantly 
into spring, many of us immerse ourselves hopefully in the business of 
planning a summer excursion to the Continent. And, as we pore over 
the brightly-coloured pamphlets, we cannot help wondering how 
illusory are the amenities offered by the various caravanserais. Will the 
terrace agréable be a spacious pleasaunce commanding unrivalled views or 
is it merely a bit of the pavement with an awning stretched over it ? 
We shall not find out till we get there ; and often this is just as well. 


In the matter of poreign travel—and even more in that of foreign trade—the 
Midland Bank substitutes fact for conjecture. Through a world-wide organisation, 
it offers an unrivalled service of banking and information fo; traders and travellers. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Pelmanism Will Lift You Out of the Rut 


[— DEVELOP YOUR GREATEST 


D° you find life humdrum and boring ? 


Do you think of your job as “ the 
same old monotonous routine” ? Why 
remain in a groove, only half alive, when 
you have the latent ability which could 
enable you to enjoy life to the full and to 
“hold down”’ an interesting, progressive job? 

Are you making the most of your greatest 
asset—your mind? The Pelman Institute, 
with its unrivalled half-a-century of experi- 
ence, will show you how to develop this 
invaluable asset to the fullest capacity. 
Pelmanism will lift you out of the rut and 
eliminate your feelings of Frustration and 
inferiority. It will teach you how to dispel 


4 — Fears and eliminate Aimlessness and 


sion. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 
( Apply for Ser vices Form) 


The Course will give increased power and 
energy to your mind; will strengthen your 
Will-Power, and develop your Initiative. 
You will find that your outlook on fife will 
change to one of Cheerfulness and Optimism 
and with your increased Efficiency will 
come Happiness, Success and Financial 
Betterment. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your aitit of mind 


The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the applica- 
tions themselves. An experienced and sym- 
pathetic instructional staff shows them, in 
exact detail, how to apply the principles of 
Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 


Send for the Free Book 


The Pelman Course is simple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time. You can 


enrol on the most convenient terms. The 


Course is fully explained in The Science 
of Success, which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application today to: - 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 
(Established over 50 years) 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES— DELHI: 

ELBOURNE : 396 Flinders Lane. 
DUR ; Chambers (P.O. Box 148 
PARIS: 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM: 
Prinsengracht 1021. 
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FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 


“. . . do not let this sacred work 


languish and die.” 

ing for this in “ The 
Times” of Nevember 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her » wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends - hot to 
let this w and die for 
want of a little more money.” 

Please give to our 


women of limited means who cherish 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and 

tions of £210,000 per annum are urgently 
needed this hospital is 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
| PADdington 6412 


King in its own 


ealm 


Well merited by its 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 


| The cause is magnificent—beds for educated Quality Unsurpassed 
| 
na George 
e. a 
Olt Seotch Whisky 
work die for want of a little a 
| more money. 26 
ee Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 
or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


3 The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 
or 
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you can't hide the attractions 


of a holiday in 


First, no currency restrictions — 
take all the money you want. 
Next, day-long sunshine. 

Then new scenes, new experiences, 
a new and different life. 
Finally, good company and 
a welcome wherever you go. 


Write or call for literature; 
and information or consult | 
your Travel Agent. This office ‘ 
is at your service for free 
and friendly advice | 
on holidays and travel 
in South Africa, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN 4th MARCH AND 24th JUNE 
by the Mailships sailing from 
Southampton to South African Sunshine 
every Thursday afternoon at... 
AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 25%, REDUCTION 


You can use what you save, either to extend your business tour 
of South Africa’s commercial and industrial centres: or to add to 
the thrill of your holiday by visits to the Kruger National Park, 
Cango Caves, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe Ruins, etc. 
‘Ask your Travel Agent for Illustrated Coleur folder giving full 
detaiis of sailings and fares or apply to: 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.s 


UNION-CASTLE 


carry you in comfort to the Cape 
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‘LONDON-SOUTH AFRICA 
-LOUREN(CO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 
13,363 TONS GROSS: 541 FEET IN LENGTH 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. © 


The ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
@p inted. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 
Company's wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 


of travellers’ requirements. 
T.S$.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH 3 EXETER 
Fifth Voyage Fourth Voyage . F .  May4 
Sixth Voyage. Fifth Voyage . Aug. 24 
> T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
YORK DURBAN 
Second Voyage . > .  Mar.9 Maiden Voyage . . Junelt 
Third Voyage. as . June 29 Second Voyage. . . Sept. 21 


OTHER SAILINGS 


* City of Carlisle , . Mar. 24 
City of Johannesburg . . May 18 


City of Paris Apr. 20. 
City of Pretoria . e « June 15 


* Sails from Liverpool 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office : 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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to the late King George VI 


A selection 
Beautiful Gifts 
from Hamiteon & Inches 


- 


vrr 


Thistle spray brooch 
in yellow and white sl 
with amethysts and rose diamonds £ 28 5 0 Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 


g-ct gold wrist watch 
on black cordette £18 5 0~ td: 


Edinburgh crystal is 
characteristically Scottish; 
illustrated are two pieces 
from the complete suite. 
Price list on application 


Stainless steel 
Movado automatic wrist watch, 
leather strap £ 26 6 8 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths , 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


Prices quoted include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax 
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SY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATS KING GEORGE Vi 


fine cloths of wool 


for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 


superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 


THE 


PLANET 


} BUILDING SOCIETY j; 


| ESTABLISHED 1848 | 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS | 


NET 


O PER ANNUM 


4 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


{ Investments may be of any sum from } 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 
yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


_ Prospectus sent on request 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


} Planet House, Finsbury S¢.. London. E.C.2 
(Tel. No.: MONarch 8985) 


depend upon first-class equipment 

—which costs money. You can help 

the lifeboatman to keep up his great 

. tradition of service. Send your con- 
tribution, however smali, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 
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BRITISH SEAGULL 
The best Outboard in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO.. POOLE. DORSET. pers POOLE 818 


Wherever youl 


AST or west, north 
or south, wherever 
i. ay) you are, you will find 
YACHTING WorRLD of 
absorbing interest. Its 
brilliantly illustrated articles cover all 
_ aspects of the sport—seamanship, cruising, 
pilotage, navigation, maintenance and 
 fitting-out; and its monthly design supple- 
ments are unique. Read YACHTING WORLD 
regularly . . . a year’s subscription costs . 
only 33s. 6d. Write, mentioning this 
advertisement, to Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1, England. 


There's lots in achting | to interest you 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FAMED CENTRE FOR 
BOOKSHOP , TRAVEL BOOKS 


* FOR BOOK s * 
Alli new Books availabie on gr publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 86, . Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
' Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Their Happy Faces 
are yout teward 


Our children come from the poorest 
homes; some have lost parents; all are 
in the greatest need of our care. Without 
your aid our work must fail. Help us 
to keep them happy and train them to 
become worthy citizens. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


NOT 
NATIONALISED 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 
Please send a donation to | PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 
The Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, is 
to over indulge in 
forms of Alcoho 

The chee TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 

) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 


? 
? 
tonic, building up the invigorating ? 
the whole nervous system, restoring the ? 
normal joy of living. 
Treatment can be sent anywhere in this | ? ‘¢met#y_you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
t country and abroad, under plain sealed ? 
cover, 
====== TEAR OUT AND POST <===-- 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd.. SAN JOSE [AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 550 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers, 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS ees, » and 77 KING WILLIAM. STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


‘BLACKWOOD OMNIBUS 


SUPERB 


VOLUMES) 


COUNTRYSIDE TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD’ 


Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net — 


ANIMAL TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD’ 7s. 6d. net 
STRANGE TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD’ 7s. 6d. net 


FOUR TALES by JOHN BUCHAN Tenth Impression. 12s. 64, net 


L__- William Blackwood & Sons Ltd., Edinburgh and London 


STORER CLOUSTON’S OMNIBUS Fifth Impression. 1s. 64. net 
PARA HANDY and Other Tales by NEIL MUNRO 

Twelfth Impression. 10s. 6d. net 

*‘SHALIMAR’S’ LAND AND SEA _ Third Impression. 7s. 6d. net 

DEEP SEAS AND SHOAL RIVERS 6d. ner 

FROM THE LOG-BOOK of MEMORY 12s. 6d. nes 


¥ 


CONSUL 
the Car for the Occasion 


Its qualities are these:—The elegance of line, - 
spaciousness and smooth acceleration 
that flatter the formal occasion. On the road, 
high and effortless cruising speed, 
a serenely even ride and perfect cornering. 
Always, a comforting economy 
of running costs. You have thought of 
everything when you choose a 

CONSUL 
Its performance is a pleasure 

Its price a surprise £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1661. MARCH. 1954. 


Price or EMPIRE. BY BRIAN J, HAIMES . : ‘ 
CoURAGE ON THE CATHEDRAL. BY BARNEY DICKINSON . ‘ 
A AFFAIR. BY MARY GOUGH . 
Fort Stimpson, McKeEnzie’s RIVER. BY R. M, PATTERSON 

THe DucHESS AND THE GARDENERS. BY ANDREW PATON 

KERUGI, SON OF NJEROGE . ‘ 
Two More OCEANS. BY LIEUT.-COMDR. A. G. HAMILTON, D.S.C. 


Vou. 275. 


EpINBURGH. FOR 33s. YEARLY (including postage). 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor 
45 George Street 


Gordon’s and tonic water in a 


lemon and relax ... Then you'll 
have proved to yourself that / 
there’s nothing, absolutely 
nothing, so good as a — 


Gordon’s* Gin and Tonic. 
4 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE *‘ BLACKWOOD'’s MAGAZINE ’” 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orricr, 45 GreorGce StTRERT, 


193 
210 
227 
239 
253 
260 
267 
280 


FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its very own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing ¢: 

goodish 
sized glass, add a thin slice of ee 


PRICES: BOTTLE 28/06 BOTTLE 17/26 BOTTLE 9/24 MINIATURE 3/74 - U.K ONLY 
Printed in Great Britain 


1S isthe 
| yy 
*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
ij 
Gordons 
= 
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Much has been written in praise of Scotch Whisky 
as a drink above all others. To appreciate fully its 
delightful qualities you cannot do better than call 
for “ Black & White”. Here is a Scotch that 
speaks volumes for good taste and judgement. 
Blended in the special “ Black & White” way 

it is the most rewarding of all drinks. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Secret ts tte the Blending 


Seotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


Appointment 
to the late King George Vi. 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K, ONLY) 
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PRICE OF EMPIRE. 
BY BRIAN J. HAIMES, 
I, 


1895, January 26th. ‘‘ At half-past six on the night of January 22nd, 

1895, we had been galvanised by news that Umra Khan had crossed the Lowart 
_ Pass from Dir into Chitral territory with between three thousand and four 
thousand men and had entered upon a holy war against the Kafire of the 
Bashgul valley. We knew comparatively little about him except that, as far 
back as 1893, he had been warned by the Government of India that he must not 
commit further aggression against Chitral. We ordered up Snider ammunition 
from Gupis, to be replaced from Gilgit, and hurried on preparations though 
with great difficulty, for transport animals and porters were hard to find, 
Eventually, Captain C. V. F. Townehend waa sent off on Sunday, the 27th, 
with one hundred men. 
If tt had been hard to get transport for Townshend, it seemed impoasible 
to move the second detachment under Lieutenant H. K. Harley, who com- 
manded thirty-three Sikhs and one hundred Kashmir Rifles. We did not 
move until half-past eleven and had a twenty-mile march before us to join 
Townshend at Buni. It was a calamitous journey. The ponies could hardly 
be induced to face the icy waters of the fords. The glassy paths were execrable 
and we were passing through a country where an attack might be made wpon 
ue at any time, whilst the road could be completely destroyed eee 
within half an hour.” 


1946. October 8th, 7.30 a.m. office. In front of him lay a 

Major Kenneth MHarvison, request from Headquarters, 
R.A., attached R.I.A.8.C., sat North-West Army, India. Had 
at his office table in the mud_ it been put to a company com- 
hut that served as a company mander fifty years before, it 


* From Sir George Roberteon’s ‘Chitral : e Minor Siege.’ By kind pelmiaioa of 
Messrs Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
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might well have galvanised him 
as the news of Umra Khan’s 
outbreak startled his predeces- 
sors. It required him to provide, 
within forty-eight hours, twenty- 
five short Lee-Enfield rifles and 
fifty thousand rounds of ‘303 
ammunition for the Tochi Scouts 
at Chitral Fort, some _ two 
hundred and fifty miles away 
across the mountains. 

In fact, as Officer Command- 
ing 602 Company, R.1.A:8.0. 
(Air Despatch), stationed at 
Chaklala Airfield, he found it 
not at all startling. It was 
slightly more exciting than the 
common or garden requests for 
training demonstrations which 
had been his lot since the end of 
the war, but it was still routine. 
In his usual competent, un- 
hurried way he picked up the 
field service telephone and asked 
for the quartermaster. 

Havildar Mustafa? Those 
twenty-five rifles in the armoury 
—the ones marked for the Tochi 
Scouts. Get them ready for 
issue, please, to Captain Dabara 
Singh. We shall be dropping 
them tomorrow at Chitral.” 

The next call was to Captain 
Dabara Singh, the Sikh officer 
commanding one of the four air 
supply sections. In a moment 
or two the company commander 
had told him the commitment 
and given him his orders, to- 
gether with the map reference 
of Chitral and the markings he 
could expect to find identifying 
the dropping-zone. 

A quarter of a mile away in 
B Flight offices on the airfield 
the phone rang and Flight 
Lieutenant Glyn Edwardes, a 


Price of Empire. 


[March 
tall, morose Welshman, picked 
it up. 

“That you, Glyn? Ken 


Harvison here. We've got a 
job on tomorrow if you can let 
us have a kite. Rifles and 
ammunition for Chitral, map 
reference 714359. They'll have 
a T and bar out—the identifica- 
tion is How Dog.” 

**O.K., Ken—the air liaison 
type has been on to me. 
priority job so you’ve got to 
have a kite. Anyway the new 
Groupie wants to come for a 
ride on one of the drops so we 
might as well make it this one. 
take it myself.” | 

With these and other such 
matter - of - fact remarks the 
officers and men of the air 
despatch company and_ the 
R.A.F. Dakota flight, which did 
their flying for them, began to 
get ready for one more job—a 
routine one, but not common- 
place. The name of Chitral was 
usually good for a raised eye- 
brow, even among these blasé 
young soldiers and airmen. It 
had the ring of romance and of 
the ancient tradition of soldier- 
ing which was lacking in most 
of their jobs. It was in tribal 
territory too—an unusual assign- 
ment, worth going on. Every 
tourist in India could boast of 
having seen the Taj at Agra, 
and a few had lurid tales of the 
Taj at Bombay, but Chitral was 
still good for line - shooting. 
Tucked away in one of the few 
Areadian valleys, hidden behind 
the barren mountains, Chitral 
could still be called inaccessible 
when winter snows covered the 
passes. 


It’s a 
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It was not a place that many 
white men visited. Occasionally 
one met lean, ascetic army 
officers, singled out in peace- 
time India by their silver-grey 
bush shirts and heavy, nail- 
studded chaplis. Often they 
were accompanied by tall sepoys 
with the strong, mahogany- 
coloured features and_ long, 
bobbed hair of the frontier 
Pathan. They were from the 
regiments which held the far- 
thest frontier posts in Chitral 
and Gilgit. To those who had 
seen destructive mechanised 


battles in Western cities and 


the sordid jungle struggle with 
the Japanese, they carried an air 
of the clean, hard fighting which 
gave ancient styles of warfare 
the semblance of an athletic 
contest. 
Partly because of this, and 
partly because many officers and 
men wanted to see something 
worth seeing before they left 
the service, there was a good 
deal of competition to get on 
the aircraft for the Chitral drop. 
The payload of the Dakota was 
roughly three tons, and the 
rifles and ammunition, packed 
in unwieldy sacking and con- 
tainers, topped by bulky para- 
chutes, did not fully use up the 
available load. From the air- 
despatch company one British 
sergeant and two sepoys were 
detailed as despatchers. Their 


job was to lift the loads to the 
open door of the aircraft over 
the dropping-zone, tie the static 
lines of the parachutes to the 
aircraft strongpoint and push 
the loads out when the signal 
was given from the cockpit. 
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In command of the despatch 
crew was Captain Dabara Singh. 
Supervision was not essential 
with the highly trained men 
who had done this job over 
the battlefields of Burma, but 
a custom had grown up in the 
air-despatch companies that an 
officer should go with any par- 
ticularly important load. This 
was owing to the odd fact that, 
whenever tribal levies had to 
be paid, the people on the 
ground always seemed to have 
great difficulty in finding the 
appropriate container, even 
when it was exotically marked 
by a scarlet rayon parachute— 
exquisitely stitched by Fashion 
Frocks Inc. of New York. A 
little firmness in an _ officer’s 
statement that the cash had in 
fact been dropped, and had been 
seen to fall accurately onto the 
dropping-zone, usually dispelled 
any vagueness on that point. 
In a very non-committal way 
all concerned would tacitly agree 
that the missing container had 
been found after further search, 
There would then be queries 
from the dropping-zone about 
the actual amounts included in 
the container, but the air- 
despatch quartermasters were 
much too wily to rise to that 
fly. 
In addition to the crew, the 
Group Captain had announced 
that he too would go on this 
flight as a passenger. He had 
been appointed Station Com- 
mander a week previously, and 
this seemed like a good oppor- 
tunity. to get used to a new kind 
of flying and a new piece of 
country. He would take the 
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second pilot’s place. That youth 
retired gratefully to the mess to 
relax ; his normal duties—train- 
ing parachute troops—called for 
early flying six mornings out of 
seven, and night flying once a 
week, so that extra flights of 
two or three hours were not 
welcome. 

Ground officers, on the other 
hand, were apt to be bored 
rather than overworked. It 
occurred to the Station Accounts 
Officer that here was an oppor- 
tunity for something approaching 


active service, a very acceptable | 


change from the pay table, and 
something to tell his grand- 
children about in his old age. 
When he asked to join the party 
passenger he was accepted 
gladly. 

By this time the aircraft load 
was getting near its limit and 
@ minor crisis arose when the 
Station Administration Officer 
asked if he also could come for 
the ride; there were his grand- 
children to be thought of too. 
The problem was solved by giv- 
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ing the sergeant navigator leave 
of absence. After all, this was a 
routine trip on a clear-cut course 
over fairly well-mapped country, 
and very little could go wrong 
while an experienced pilot was 
in charge. 

The party atmosphere was 
complete when the sepoy driver 
who delivered the load to the 
aircraft asked the British sergeant 
i/e despatchers if he could go to 
push out containers. He had 
two more weeks before complet- 
ing his five years’ military service, 
and he would like to be able to 
go back to his village and boast 
about having flown in aeroplanes. 
Sergeant Ernie Ashcroft, a dry, 


-wizened Mancunian, whose main 


duty was to act as a sort of 
Dutch uncle to the 1.0.R.s, got 
Captain Dabara Singh’s permis- 
sion to fall out in favour of the 
driver, and the crew was com- 
plete. 

At 8 A.M. on the morning of 
9th October the Dakota took 
off from Chaklala carrying every 
bit of its full load. 


_ From Sir George Robertson’s journal :— 


** Gilgit in 1895 was, for practical purposes, cut off in winter from the 
rest of the world. The only convenient road to India, that through Kashmir, 
led over two passes, 14,000 feet and 11,300 feet respectively, which were so 
deeply blocked with snow, that we sometimes received no mailbags for thirty 
or forty days at a stretch. A telegraph line, which was supposed to connect us 
with civilisation, was the winter plaything of avalanches and snow slides.”’ 


1946. October 9th, 9 A.M. 

While Glyn Edwardes, with 
his load of military talent and 
ammunition, was taking off for 
the two-hour flight to Chitral, 


I was sorting out a rather more 
complex load which was to be 
parachuted to Gilgit. 

About a month previously I 
had been sitting in my cool, 
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concrete office in the Air Trans- 
port Development Centre when 
the adjutant announced a Mr 
Bell to see me. Mr Bell was a 
short, fat Indian Christian with 
a cheerful smile, wearing a white 
shirt and shorts and a Bombay 
bowler—this latter as much the 
badge of the skilled workman in 
India as the black bowler used 
to be of the foreman in England. 

‘** Good afternoon, sir,’’ he said. 
“IT have come to be dropped by 
parachute at Gilgit.” 

Now this was a startling 
remark. Firstly, I knew nothing 
about it; secondly, we did not 
normally drop live bodies in our 
experimental work; thirdly, I 
hardly knew where Gilgit was. 
Nevertheless I had not spent 
years in the army without 
acquiring some capacity for 
stonewalling. In what I fondly 
hoped was a calm, unflustered 
manner, I asked Mr Bell to sit 
down, and began the familiar 
process of getting as much in- 
formation out of him as possible 
so as to be able to give the 
appearance of knowing what we 
were both talking about. 

‘* Sir,” he said, “ first, may 
I bring my stores inside your 
compound where they will be 
safe from pilfering ? ”’ 

‘“* Certainly, Mr Bell,” I said, 
cordially. ‘*‘How much is 
there?’ This last was in the 
offhand manner of one who will 
be unshaken by any answer but 
merely wishes for precise in- 
formation. : 

** There are three lorry loads, 
sir. A complete radio station.” 
He might just as well have said 
a whale-fishing fleet. It meant 
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nothing to me. While he went 
to secure his stores I pondered 
in mystification the organisation 
that could foist odd civilians 
with lunatic ideas on to innocent 
army officers in the middle of a 
hot afternoon. 

The explanation, of course, lay 
in the well-known army system 
of ensuring that all informative 
signals of importance should 
arrive after the event has 
occurred. Luckily for Tinker 
Bell he had friends in Rawal- 
pindi with whom he proposed 
to spend the night, happily 
supposing that we would strap 
@ parachute on him next morn- 
ing and drop him at Gilgit. As 
soon as he was safely on his way 
we set about burning the wires 
to Delhi to find out what we 
were supposed to do with him. 

In the main his story was 
right, and the orders arrived 
from Air Headquarters next day. 
The stores he had brought did 
in fact consist of a complete 
radio receiving and transmitting 
station with a large mast, stay- 
wires, valves, switchboards, and 
even distilled water for the 
batteries—all to be delivered by 
parachute to Gilgit. However, 
before this could be done a 
report on it was required from 
me. There was no unconquer- 
able technical difficulty about 
the job, but the sorting and 
packing of the complex and 
delicate equipment had to be 
sandwiched between our experi- 
mental commitments, and _ it 
was October before we were 
ready to do the job. 

The only real technical diffi- 
culty was caused by the sections 
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of steel mast needed for the 
aerial. These were tubes about 
sixteen feet long, each one weigh- 
ing about a hundred and fifty 
pounds. With that length and 
that weight they could not be 
efficiently parachuted from the 


door of a Dakota with any 


safety, because the door was in 
the side of the aircraft. That 
meant that, in preparing to 
drop, the despatchers would 
have to swing most of the heavy 
tube out of the door, with the 
risk of its being blown back by 
the slipstream into the tail 
surfaces. Even if it were ejected 
safely from the door there was 
still a chance of its considerable 
bulk being blown back to tangle 
either the load or the canopy 
in the elevators and rudder. It 
had happened before with bulky 


loads, usually with drastic 
results. 
Furthermore, each mast 


section was just too heavy for 


one cotton parachute of the. 


standard eighteen-foot diameter. 
To put two parachutes on it 
would only have caused com- 
plications at the awkward 
moment of ejection. Because 
of this danger we decided to 
carry the mast sections on the 
pararacks under the aircraft’s 
fuselage. There the load would 
be held on bomb- slips and 
released cleanly by an electric 
switch from inside the cabin. 
But this technique raised 
problems of its own. There were 
six pararacks, running from front 
to rear along the underside of the 
fuselage in two rows of three. 
The bottom of the fuselage was 
curved and the masts were 
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straight. They were far too long 
to be attached to one slip only, 
because they would swing wildly, 
and they could not be attached 
securely to any two because of 
the curve in the fuselage. The 
solution, we decided, was to fix 
the awkward load as best we 
could to the first and second 
bomb-slips on the port side. To 
overcome any tendency to swing, 
we proposed to attach the para- 
chute pack to the rear end of 
the tubes and jam it between 
them and the fuselage. This 
would hold it secure until the 
moment of release, when the 
load would fall away from the 
two slips and the pack would be 
free to open. 

That, however, was not the 
end of the troubles. If the long 
tubes were suspended from only 
one parachute canopy, they 
would fall end-on to the stony 
ground and probably buckle. 
The answer to that was to 
ensure that they fell as lightly 
as possible in a_ horizontal 
position. That could’ be 
achieved by harnessing another 
parachute roughly in the centre 
of the load. But that meant 
that the load would cant like a 
diving submarine and dive into 
the ground nose first. We did 
not want to put a canopy right 
up at the forward end, where 
it would be exposed to the full 
force of the slipstream, in case 
it opened in flight. The solution 
to that was to take the whole 
thing to pieces again and rig 
both canopies at the tail end 
with an extended harness 
attached to the middle of the 
load, so that when it fell it would 
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hang suspended from its middle 
like @ horse in a sling. 

Even then there was no peace. 
The only parachutes with packs 
_secure enough to stand up to 
the tearing wind outside the 
fuselage were expensive silk ones 
—each of which could carry a 
much bigger load than one mast 
section. With the _ technical 
problems virtually resolved it 
seemed reasonable to consider 
economics. Once the Gilgitis 
caught sight of the fine silk it 
was most unlikely that we should 
ever see our parachutes again. 
We thought we might just as 
well get as much value as we 
could for the taxpayer’s money, 
and decided that each canopy 
could carry two mast sections. 
Here we ran into a completely 
new set of problems. No fasten- 
ing we could devise in the time 
available would hold two tubes 
firmly one above the other or 
side by side. Eventually the 
best we could do was to make a 
web harness of our own, to hold 
three of them in a cluster with 
a cross-section like the ace of 
clubs. The total load then 
came just within the weight 
_ limit of the two canopies. | 
By the time the load was 
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ready we were sick of the sight 
of it, but it looked as if it might 
work. The hot sun was high, 
it was nearly one-o’clock, and 
we were just thinking of stop- 
ping for lunch. The men had 
already gone, and the place 
was still and quiet, when 
fifteen-hundredweight truck 
dashed hurriedly through the 
tall gates and Flight Lieutenant 
Johnny Stone jumped out. 

‘*Have you bods got any 
emergency packs ? ”’ 

We were deep in a completely 
different line of thought. 

“What sort of emergency 
packs ? 

He looked a little impatient 
and agitated. 

‘**Well—Red Cross stuff. First- 
aid kit, emergency rations.” 

He spoke quickly, but we 
had got out of the habit of 
urgency and there was a vague 
pause while we fumbled for 
the implications. He went on 
hurriedly. 

“That kite that went to 
Chitral this morning isn’t back 
yet. They were supposed to 
make radio contact every half- 
hour and the last we heard of 
it was at ten-fifteen. It looks 


like a prang.” 


At once things began to move. 
Hastily we routed out two of 
our British sergeants and told 
them to pack whatever Johnny 
thought best and get it down to 
the airfield. I shouted to the 
adjutant to tell my wife I would 
not be in for lunch and we 


were off in the jeep. Johnny 
had dashed across to us a8 soon 
as emergency action had been 
decided on without waiting to 
hear the plan, so the first call 
was to the R.A.F. mess to find 
Frank McKellar, O.C. No. 3 
Parachute Training School and 
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now acting Station Commander. 
We covered the three miles to 
the Mess in something under 
four minutes, te hear that he 
had ordered two of the remain- 
ing three Dakotas to carry out 
a search along the track of the 


missing aircraft. The crews were 


already at the airfield waiting 
for Johnny Stone to arrive with 
the emergency packs. We just 
had time to get the details of 
the route and flight plan and 
then there was another mad 
dash back to the airfield. 

We got there a minute or two 
before Johnny Stone, and held 
a quick discussion with the two 
pilots while we waited for him 
to arrive. The two pilots were 
Flight Lieutenant Higginbottom, 
a tall, thin, ginger-haired York- 
shireman with a permanently 
worried expression, and Warrant 
Officer Eastment, a quiet, com- 
petent Cornishman—a _ regular 
airman with an enviable record 
of thousands of hours of accident- 
free flying. I had known him 
for years and I attached my- 
self to his aircraft. John De 
Grey, my colleague, climbed 
into the other Dakota just as 
Johnny Stone arrived. His 
truck bounced across the shim- 
mering tarmac and the con- 
tainers were quickly bundled 
aboard. The engines were 
already turning over slowly and 
@ moment or two later the two 
Dakotas rumbled down the run- 
way in the hot stillness of the 
Indian afternoon and we set 
course for Peshawar in a steep 
climbing turn to the north-west. 

The hot blue sky was empty, 
and from 5,000 feet the fiat, 
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dry plains, 


burned by the 
sun to a dusty yellow, looked — 


barren of all life. As we flew — 
north, slight creases in the blank 
flatness below merged into a 
rough and broken cascade of 
foothills like a vast sheet of 
crumpled brown paper. The 
crumples grew bigger and came 
up to meet us as the foothills 
became mountains. Away to 
the right we could see a white 
froth on the horizon, higher 
than we were. This jagged 
white frieze marked the border 
of Tibet, a cold purgatory of 
bare peaks, most of them over 
20,000 feet high. 

The two pilots had decided 
that Eastment should fly the 
course taken by the missing 
aircraft, maintaining a height 
of 5,000 feet above the floor 
of the valleys. Higginbottom 
would fiy about 3,000 feet 
higher, weaving an S-shaped 
course across the route. In this 
way, with a pilot, a navigator, 
and one army officer in each 
Dakota, we hoped to cover the 
ground over which Edwardes 
should have flown, as well as a 
good deal of the surrounding 
country. As a scheme it had 
faults, but it was the best we 
could do in a hurry. No rescue 
organisation existed for us to 
call upon, and our departure 
left only one aircraft in reserve 
at the airfield. 

Tt was just possible that the 
missing aircraft had made a 
safe landing on one of the 
frontier airfields, but then some- 
one would undoubtedly have 
got in touch with us. Other- 
wise, if the Dakota had flown 
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straight into a mountain-side, 
which seemed unlikely in such 
clear weather, it would probably 
have broken into so many pieces 
that there would be nothing to 
see among the confused mass 
of grey-brown boulders which 
covered the hills. If it was more 
or less intact we could hope to 
recognise its cruciform shape, 
but in the vast area of bare 
hills that stretched before us, we 
had no idea whether it would be 
deep in a valley or high on a 
mountain. 

Feeling slightly foolish, I sat 
in the cabin of my Dakota, my 
face pressed against the window 
to search as much as possible of 
the empty ground below. The 
loss of an aircraft and crew 
struck hard at the heart of a 
small, closely connected station 
like ours, but the possibility of 
losses and casualties was 80 
readily accepted as part of the 
job that we could still find time 
to be interested in the prospect 
of seeing something of Afghan- 
istan and the tribal areas. Even 
with a map it was not at all 
clear where the North-West 
Frontier Province ended and 
Afghanistan began, but there 
was a certain kick to be got out 
of the thought that over there 
the dun hills were closed to us 
and had probably never been 
trodden by men. 

I could not conscientiously 
indulge in romantic day-dreams 
of Tartar hordes and old frontier 
wars. Despite the dull monotony 
of the ground below, we had to 
keep searching for the missing 
Dakota, and it became steadily 
more obvious that no aircraft 
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forced landing in such country. 
We could see for many miles 
across razor-back ridges, and 
not a square yard was flat; the 
few slopes that were of less than 
forty degrees were covered with 
huge boulders. I wondered how 
the tribesmen could scratch an 
existence out of a country where 
there seemed not to be soil 
enough to cover a pocket hand- 
kerchief, and I began to under- 
stand their long history of 
marauding raids on the rich 
Punjab plains. | 

The farther we flew towards 
Chitral the higher we had to 
go to clear the mountain tops, 
until at 12,000 feet we were no 
more than 2,000 feet above the 
jagged spines of rock. So long 
as we stayed above them I was 
happy, and I knew that East- 
ment would take no unnecessary 
risks. By now we were nearing 
the Lowari Pass, the final gate- 
way into the Chitral Valley. 
When we were through that we 
would turn slightly north-east 
and start going down into the 
wide valley of the Chitral River 
where there was room to man- 
cuvre. Difficult as it was to 
distinguish one saddle from 
another in the uniform drab- 
ness of the mountains, it was 
important that there should be 


no mistake about finding the 


right valley, because it was 
beginning te dawn on us what 
had happened to the missing 
aircraft. 

In these valleys, as in ocean 
flying, there is a point of no 
return, but with a difference. 
On an ocean crossing, the point 
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of no return is calculable and is 
measured by fuel consumption ; 
at some fairly specific point 
there will no longer be enough 
fuel to turn back to the starting- 
point in an emergency. There 
may or may not be enough to 
reach the destination but there 
is no choice. The aircraft must 
go on. 

In the mountain clefts a pilot 
will find the valley in which his 
destination lies and he will 
begin to lose height on the 
approach. But the valleys are 
long, twisting and narrow, and 
they often come to a dead end. 
If he has made a mistake he is 
liable to turn a corner and find 
himself in a trap. Ahead the 
valley peters out. On both sides 
there are almost sheer mountain 
walls, and with a loaded Dakota 
he has no room to turn, nor can 
he climb steeply enough to get 
out straight ahead. He has 
reached the point of no return 
and there are only two possibili- 
ties, both grim. He can either 
put the aircraft down, regard- 
less of the nature of the ground, 
or he can try a steep turn at full 
throttle with the risk of hitting 
the mountain wall. We won- 
dered if Edwardes had found 
that out the hard way. 

We flew steadily on, with the 
other Dakcta weaving slowly 
from side to side above us and 
I thought of the navigator 
Edwardes had left behind. 
Some things were expendable 
on trips like this, but navigators 
were not among them ; the pass 
provided a handy illustration of 
that simple fact. The ground 


slowly rose to meet the aircraft 
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and it looked as if Eastment 
intended to fly straight into the 


mountain-side. The pass was 
no more than a gully channelled 
across the range, and we went 
into it as a small boy might 
ride a bicycle down an alley- 
way between tall buildings. The 
altimeter read 14,000 feet, but 
there was solid rock not more 
than five hundred feet below. 
Bare rock rose on either side, 
perhaps the length of a football- 
pitch away from each wing-tip. 
Not a tree, not a boulder picked 
out the smooth crags, and I 
wished myself well out of it. 
Flying at 14,000 feet is nothing, 
but one does expect a bit of 
room to move about in at that 
height above sea level. I had 
no idea of the ceiling of an 
empty Dakota, but I had a 
nasty feeling that it was not 
much more than the height we 

had already reached. 

Luckily the gully was not 
more than a mile or two long, 
and we came out of its dark 
shadow as if it were a tunnel. 
On both sides and in front the 
mountains fell away steeply to 
@ sunlit valley in which the 
silver ribbon of the Chitral River 
ran between green fields. 

This was the last lap of the 
journey. Only a few more 
miles lay between us and the 
little capital of the Mehtar of 
Chitral. Somewhere along the 
pretty valley we would find an 
answer to our search. Here 
there was a chance for an air- 
craft to make a forced landing— 
if it got this far. If we saw 
nothing in the valley the out- 
look was very grim for Glyn 
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Edwardes and his crew. As 
well as being wrecked they were 
also lost. 

The valley was about fiv 
miles wide and we came right 
down to the deck, weaving 
across the fields of maize and 
their low stone walls. But 
there was nothing there. Ten 
minutes after we had entered 
the valley we could see the 
dropping-zone straight ahead. 
It was a grey, boulder-strewn 
- area on the right bank of the 
river, just south of the clustered 
trees and houses of Chitral town. 
A white cloth T and the letters 
HD marked it out among the 
tumbled scree at the foot of the 
mountains. 

As the aircraft swept over the 
marked-out area a man dashed 
across the end of the dropping- 
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zene and lit a smoke-candle. 
That settled it. They thought 
we were the aircraft come to 
drop their arms and ammuni- 
tion, and that meant that the 
Dakota we were looking for had 
never reached its destination. 
With empty cabins, and feel- 
ing oddly helpless because we 
had no way of talking to the 
men on the ground, we circled 
the dropping-zone once or twice 
quite low while the navigator 
scribbled a note. He tied it 
round an undercarriage locking- 
pin and pitched it out of the 
door from a height of twenty 
feet. Then, while a man dashed 
out and stumbled across the 
stony ground to retrieve it, we 
swung round to starboard to keep 
well clear of the hills and began 
the long climb away to the south. 


IV. 


1946. October 10th, 8.30 A.M. 

At half-past eight the next 
morning I drove on to the air- 
field to fly to Gilgit. 

In the Station Commander’s 
office, after less than a fortnight 
out of it, Frank McKellar was 
back in the Group Captain’s 
chair. The airmen were due for 
their fortnightly pay parade and 
the safe behind him was stuffed 
with rupee notes. But pay 
parade had been cancelled, to 
the great annoyance of the ‘ erks.’ 
The key, having been in the 
lawful possession of the Station 
Accounts officer, who was on 
the missing aircraft, was lost. 
Immediately, 
knew the regulations had pointed 


pay 


the boys who 


out that there should be a 


duplicate. Who kept it? At 
this point conversations about 
tended to lapse. The 
Station Administration officer 
usually kept the duplicate in his 
pocket. Where was he? Gone 
for a ride on the missing aircraft. 

The failure of our search of 
the previous day had _ been 
passed on, and an Indian Spit- 
fire squadron at Peshawar had 
been told off to search the 
Kafiristan area in detail. On 
the ground the Tochi Scouts 
had sent out patrols and there 
was nothing more that we could 
do. Meanwhile the small detach- 
ment at Gilgit, knowing nothing 


of the Chitral disaster, was 
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waiting for the radio station 
that should be arriving that day. 
Only one of the aircraft we had 
used for the search was making 
this flight. It stood loaded on 
the tarmac and Eastment’s crew 
were warming up the engines 
gently when we arrived. 

On the face of it there was 
nothing extraordinary going on. 
Men moved about in _ their 
customary way, but tension and 
expectancy lay hidden in little 
details. Nothing had _ been 
explicitly decided, but only one 
aircraft stood on the tarmac 
although the job needed four 
sorties and we still had three 
aircraft left. Rather more 
people than usual had come to 
see us off, and the small crowd 
gave the single aircraft the 
solitary air of a subject in a 
rather dubious experiment. 
Signals had flashed back and 
forth and Air Headquarters at 
Delhi was taking a quite un- 
usual interest. They had 
ordered the whole flight to be 
made at a fixed height of 11,000 
feet up the wide valley of the 
River Indus, where there could 
be no navigational mistakes. 
Furthermore, we were to report 
to base every fifteen minutes. 

Those of us who were flying 
felt like Christian martyrs 
marching into the arena. For 
the first time in four years of 
supply - dropping I had been 
issued with a parachute and 
told to wear it. It was a touch- 
ing thought, but one point had 
escaped notice. The parachutes 
were standard chest - packs 
designed to hang on two large 
hooks attached to the harness 
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hardly comfortable. 
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at chest level. Assuming that 
we got to the target we were 
going to spend the most critical 
part of the flight bent double 
over a variety of bulky pack- 
ages, dragging them the length 
of the fuselage and heaving 
them out of the open doorway 


to take their chance of the roar- 


ing slipstream and the boulder- 
strewn dropping- zone. Each 
package bristled with sacking 
and ropes, and the hooks on our 
chests seemed quite pointless 
accessories. As soon a8 we were 
off the ground all harnesses and 
packs were carefully 
tucked away for safe return to 
the stores later. 

The route this time lay along 
the straight course to Chitral as 
far as Attock, where it turned © 
due north and began to follow 
the long S-bend of the Indus 
River to Gilgit. Within three- 
quarters of an hour we had 
flown about a hundred miles 
and were well into the river- 
valley. The mountains were as 
bare as the bones of a turkey 
on Boxing Day, but the silver 
thread of water lay twined 
among them, guiding us until 
we became aware of the sheer 
brown walls closing in. It was 
all very fine for Air H.Q. to tell 
us to fly at 11,000 feet, but it 
If the 
weather closed in, too, there 
was not a great deal of room 
for the loaded aircraft to turn 
round. If we did manage to 
turn we should still have to 
climb out blind through clouds 
with mountains inside them. 
However, Eastment evidently 


thought that the orders ought 
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to be varied with discretion and 
we climbed steadily, while the 
sky was still clear, to level off 
at 15,000 feet, where relative 
safety in clear sky was at least 
within reach. 


The roar of the engines and — 


the wind through the yawning 
open door made conversation 
difficult, and I occupied myself 
with my camera. Gunner 
Jenkins, one of my two assistant 
despatchers, lay snoring on the 
pile of containers with his mouth 
wide open. His mate was 
fiddling with a parachute har- 
ness. Suddenly the door of the 
cabin opened and the navigator 
came through. Clutching at 
the bare aluminium roof of the 
swaying fuselage he scrambled 
over the piled containers and 
put his face close to mine. 
Pointing out to the east he 
shouted, ‘‘ Nanga Parbat !”’ 
Ducking our heads we knelt 
to look out of the small square 
windows. were  fiying 
roughly level with the ragged 
line of white-capped peaks 
stretching away into Tibet like 
the waves of a stormy sea seen 
from a small boat. I searched 
for a peak rather higher than 
the rest but I could see nothing 
that looked particularly big. 
Feeling rather stupid I sneaked 
a glance at the others and was 
surprised to see that they had 
their heads twisted and were 
looking straight up into the sky. 
Although we were at 15,000 
feet the mountain towered 
another 9,000 feet above us, a 
shining white block, rising out 
of the brown sea of mountains 
like an immense iceberg. The 
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glint of the sun on its smooth 
frozen surfaces made it the 
cleanest and loneliest thing in 
the world. Its sculptured purity 
combined the massive solidity 
and airy grace which one some- 
times finds in Gothic cathedrals, 
but its cold isolation was dis- 
turbing and vaguely frightening. 
We knew that no man had ever 
climbed it, and that the graves 
of a dozen or more who had 
tried were lost on its bare slopes. 

For three or four minutes 
we clustered round the small 
windows and stared until the 
tail of the aircraft began to 
swing slowly round and obscure 
the view as we banked steadily 
to the left, following the twisting 
valley. Nobody said anything ; 
any comment would have been 
banal. 

Twenty minutes later the 
walls of the valley began to 
close in again as we lost height 
steadily for the approach to 
Gilgit. Only the sudden regu- 
larity of their flat square roofs 
picked out the small cluster of 
brown mud houses which lay 
ahead at the foot of a hillside 
blocking the route. White strips 
of cloth spread over the tumbled 
grey boulders marked the aiming- 
point on the small stony drop- 
ping-zone. | 

Eastment made a wide sweep- 
ing turn over the markers to 
check the line, then the 
monotonous roar of the engines 
slid into a higher pitched throaty 
tone as he throttled back and 
lowered the flaps to make a slow 
approach for dropping. Hastily 
we dragged the first four heavy 
canvas containers across the © 
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pitching metal floor to the 
open doorway. A hundred-and- 
twenty-knot wind blew the hair 
into our eyes as we quickly tied 
the static lines to a strong-point. 
We were down to three hundred 
feet and the flat roofs slid past 
underneath while we watched 
the red light over the door, 
waiting for it to change to green. 
The harsh clamour of the alarm 
bell drilled through the howl of 
the motors and the wind. The 
three of us heaved tremendously 
at the pile of containers. The 
slipstream snatched at them, a 
cloud of dust puffed upwards 
and the first load was gone. 

Flat on the floor, I hung on 
to the seat stanchions, head out 
in the roaring wind to see if the 
aim was good. At the same 
time Eastment swung the air- 
craft over in a vertical bank, 
forcing us down against the 
floor, and I had to crick my 
neck upwards to see the brown 
earth. Behind and below us 
four containers hung in space, 
swaying gently under their 
bellying white canopies. 

Because of the weight of the 
steel pipes hanging underneath 
the aircraft we did not have 
much of a load inside the fuse- 
_lage. Two more circuits were 
enough to get all the containers 
out. On the fourth run we got 
ready to drop the masts. Two 
switches beside the door con- 
trolled the racks and two little 
green lights glowing above the 
switches showed that the loads 
were still firmly attached. 

The aircraft straightened out 
from its circuit and slowed up 
in the air as the pilot throttled 
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back again for the slow and 
steady run in. Standing in the 
open doorway with my fingers 
on the switches I watched the 
flat roofs go by again and a 
second later the alarm bell 
shrilled out. I pressed the 
sharply down and 
stood back from the door, wait- 
ing for the sudden lift as the 
heavy weight dropped off. The 
slow drone of the engines burst 
into a full-throated roar as 
Eastment opened the throttles 
wide and slid over into a left- 
hand turn, banking sharply away 
from the mountain-face in front. 
I dropped to the floor again 
to get a good look at our 
magnum opus falling on to the 
dropping-zone. Down behind 
us the grey strip was dotted 
with white parachutes. In the 
air, nothing. 

There was a moment’s doubt 
while I wondered if the para- 
chutes had failed to open. Then 
I felt a tap on my shoulder. 
The navigator had come down 
from the cockpit. 

Did that abortion drop?” 
he bellowed against the roar 
of the wind. I shrugged my. 
shoulders. I did not know. We 
both searched the dropping-zone 


area again for two long pipes, 


somewhat bent. Nothing there. 
We looked at the switchboard. 
The lght over the forward 
switch had gone out, but the 
other one was still glowing 
steadily. 
don’t know,’ he said 
doubtfully, ‘“‘ it may be stuck. 
We'll have to go round again.’ 
He clawed his way up the 
cabin, like a passenger on @ 
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runaway bus, and disappeared 
through the cabin door. 

Round we went and began 
the slow run in for the fifth time. 
I went forward to the cockpit 
to check up on the drill, and the 
battering of the wind past the 
open door lessened as we came 
in low and slow again. The 
bell screamed and I hammered 
the switch hard as the dropping- 
zone flashed past underneath. 
But the baleful little light still 
glowed and I went up to the 
cockpit again. 

‘““Try the emergency handle 
this time,’ said Eastment. 

try the master-switch up 
here.”’ 

The emergency handle was 
by the door. It looked like a 
red croquet hoop let into the 
floor and I approached it with 
the timid determination reserved 
for communication cords. When 
the bell went I gave it a great 
yank and it came free with a 
jerk, trailing yards of steel wire. 
I flopped onto my back on the 
swaying floor, to the vast amuse- 
ment of Gunner Jenkins. But 
the light still burned and there 
were no parachutes in the air. 

It was hard to decide what 
to do next because we could 
not see what was wrong. We 
cruised round for a time while 
we discussed the next move. 
Finally Eastment said, “‘ O.K. 
 —we’ll try to shake it off.” 

We began the approach to 
the strip at about two thousand 
feet and Eastment put the nose 
down in a steep dive, more like 
dive- bombing than  supply- 
dropping. The Dakota was 


built for comfort, not for speed, 
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but it fairly howled towards the 
stony dropping-zone dotted with 
white spots and streamers of 
parachute. We shot over the 
edge at about two hundred feet 
and EKastment hauled back hard | 
on the stick. The steep brown 
mountain-side swept vertically 
past in front and disappeared 
under the nose as the Dakota 
hung on its airscrews and clam- 
bered straight up the blue sky. 
The sharp jerk into the climb 
drove the blood out of our heads 
and the pull of gravity nailed us 
to the floor; but the load under- 
neath did not shift. Back in the 
fuselage the little light still 
glowed. 

There was nothing else we 
could do now, so we made one 
low run over the little group on 
the ground and turned for home 
leaving the pale blobs of their 
faces staring upwards. 


We could not tell exactly how 
the mast was stuck. From the 
lights it looked as if the back 
end was holding and the front 
end was hanging down between 
the wheels. If it was clear of 
the ground when we landed, all 
right. If it was not, it would 


‘grind into the runway at about 


eighty miles an hour. I thought 
the end would probably come 
up through the floor, and it 
seemed prudent to take a seat 
near the front of the aircraft. 
There was also the outside 
chance that it might produce 
the same result as a vaulter’s 
pole and pitch the aircraft over 
on its back. There did not 
seem to be any answer to that. 

It took about an hour and a 
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half to clear the mountains and 
the duty pilot in the tower at 
Chaklala was expecting us. The 
ambulance and the crash-wagon 
began to move out to the end of 
the runway a8 we approached 
the field. Men working on the 
aircraft on the tarmac and some 
parachute troops doing exercises 
outside a hangar gradually 
stopped what they were doing 
to watch us come into the 
circuit at about eight hundred 
feet. We made a brief half- 
circuit of the field and turned 
on to the final approach. It 
was nearly lunch-time and the 
sun was high overhead, making 
a wavy band of heat haze above 
the concrete. The approach was 
slow and steady, just like scores 
of others we had made on to 
this same runway, except for 
the ambulance lurking at the 
near end of it. It seemed 
somehow unfair that everything 


should be so peaceful when we 


were in trouble. 

The Dakota levelled off at 
about ten feet fifty yards down 
the runway, engines throttled 
back, flaps down, nose up high. 
The grey surface of the run- 
way rushed past below, the 

dropped to 95, 90, 85, 80, 
the blue ambulance bouncing 
down the grass beside the strip 
flashed past as if it was standing 
still, level with the port wing-tip. 
Eastment held the kite off until 


V. 


In 1895 Sir George Robertson 
and his men triumphed over 
their difficulties by a display 
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the last possible moment. When 
it just would not fly any longer 
he wrapped his left arm right 
round the wheel, hauled it 
sharply back and chopped both 
throttles with his right hand. 
The aircraft dropped like a shot 
bird, the tyres sereeched as 
they hit the concrete, and that 
was it. 

We rolled perhaps sixty yards 
before Eastment dared to put 
pressure on the brakes and we 
stopped short. Outside the 
temperature was about a 
hundred and twenty, but inside 
the atmosphere was colder than 
charity. Somebody pulled out 
the steps and fitted them into 
the doorway slots. The metallic 
clatter broke a dead silence that 
was further shattered by the 
whining arrival of a jeep and 
two or three trucks filled with 
characters who had come to see 
the fun. 

The gap between the forward 
end of the mast and the solid 
surface of the runway was 
exactly two inches. Both racks 
had released just as they should 
have done, but our Fred Karno 
parachute - pack — intended to 
hold the load and prevent it 
from swinging—had jammed so 
successfully that it had pre- 
vented the load from falling 
fully clear of the rear hook. 
All the way home it had been 


hanging from a half-open hook. 


of the fortitude and tenacity 
which builds empires. If they 
had not we might not have been 
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faced with our rather different 
problems in 1946. They were 
at least only technical and thus 
fairly simple to put right. For 
the Gilgit drop we merely moved 
the parachute packs round to a 
position in which they could not 
jam and the load was dropped 
successfully the next day. Air 
Headquarters, however, had 
seen the red light and, to his 
vast disappointment, Tinker 
Bell was absolutely forbidden 
to drop by parachute. Instead, 
he was flown in by Harvard 
which made a rather rickety 
landing on a roughly prepared 
strip. Later he sent us the very 
gratifying news that the only 
loss from our operation had 
been one jar of distilled water, 
cracked when its container hit 
a boulder rather hard. 

Three days later the Tochi 
Scouts found our missing air- 
craft. It was a burnt-out wreck, 
high on a mountain-side well off 
its course, and it was clear that 
Edwardes had been making a 
desperate climbing turn to get 
out of a narrow dead-end nullah. 
There were no survivors. 
Men who might have been 
on board the lost aircraft 
thanked their stars, and one 
or two people remarked on 
the advisability of never taking 
anything for granted in flying. 
However, we all had our pet 
philosophies, and the raw edges 
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caused by the casualties were 
soon smoothed over. But there 
was one member of the station 
who had never learned the facile 
human trick of rationalisation. 
That was Jack, Edwarde’s white 
bull terrier. For four days and 
four nights he lay at the foot of 
the bed in Edwarde’s unlocked 
room and refused to move or 
to let anyone near his master’s 
kit. On the fifth day a well- 
aimed bullet sent him to join 
his master. Everyone agreed 
it was the best thihg to do, but 
it spread a cold feeling round 
the camp and depressed men 
who had been unmoved by the 
loss of a crew. 7 


By the spring of 1947 Tinker 
Bell had his radio on the air, 
operating as a weather-reporting 
station and a homing-station 
for aircraft wishing to use the 
newly made landing-strip. The 
events of that summer put an 
end to any further notions we 
might have had of empire build- 
ing, but the radio was still on 
the job, and in 1948, two years 
after our operation, the arrange- 
ments were thought safe enough 
for a civil airline to start flying 
in there. Last year a correspon- 
dent of ‘The Times’ made the 
trip and called it ‘ indisputably 
the most spectacular air route 
in the world.’ He did not know 
the half of it. 
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COURAGE ON THE CATHEDRAL. | 


BY BARNEY 


THosE who knew Penelope 
Jane well, could never really 
understand how it had all hap- 
pened. They did not realise 
that her parents were responsible 
in the first place. It is a failing 
among parents that they do not 
give sufficient deep thought to 
the naming of their children. I 
remember a boy at school called 
Walter Merridge, who, because 
schoolboys tend to be inherently 
witty, was known as old ‘ Take- 
me-to-the-altar.’ It was the 
same with Penelope Jane; in 
what, no doubt, must have been 
@ moment of misguided tender- 
ness, her father began calling 
her ‘little Penny-lope.’ This 
stuck, in the way these things 
do, and it was not long before 
her mischievous school - mates 
found it out; and, since her 
surname was Trotter, it was, 
after all, only natural that they 
should refer to her as ‘ Copper- 
Trot,’ especially as her hair 
tended to be a pale version of 
that colour and she had a 
peculiarly quick way of walking. 
Jane was unduly sensitive about 
these things, and nobody thought 
that this parody of her name 
would affect her so deeply, sow- 
ing a little seed that was +o 
blossom into a sense of inferi- 
ority later. 
timid girl, but as she grew 
older she rebelled against her 
nickname of Penny-lope, insist- 


She was always 
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ing on the, to her, far preferable 
Jane. 3 

Her friends were surprised 
when they heard that she was 
engaged to be married. ‘ Fancy 
little Copper-Trot,’”’ they said ; 
‘* who would have thought it ! ” 
Of course it was obvious that 
she and John got on very well 
together; and then she was in 
the A.T.S., and John was in the 
Army, which, of course, helped. 
But they were such different 
types! Jane fair, slight, and 
timid; John dark, burly, and 
self-assured. There was, too, 
the anomaly that while John 
liked climbing and loved moun- 
tains, Jane was frightened of 
them. 

She could never quite get 
over the surprise she had first 
felt when she discovered that 
John was a mountaineer — of 
all things. She had always 
imagined that since he had 
worked in the Argentine before 
the war, and was to return 
there, his life consisted of rid- 
ing broncos, or whatever they 
were called, for miles over the 
spacious pampas, followed by 
a retinue of picturesque gauchos 
dressed in voluminous panta- 
loons fringed with lace. She 
was quite disappointed when 
she heard that John’s business 
was in the timber trade. Moun- 
tains! Well, she was born in 
Lincoln, and had not seen a 
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mountain until she was eighteen, 
when her father took her to 
Scotland for a holiday. They 
stayed at Oban, and it poured 
with rain for the entire ten days, 
so she saw very little of the im- 
perishable beauty of the West- 
ern Highlands. <A year later 
they had another mountain 
holiday—for Jane’s father loved 
fine scenery—this time in the 
Lake District. They stayed a 
fortnight at Keswick, and it 
rained solidly for eleven days, 
the remaining three being graced 
by what meteorologists describe 
as ‘ post-cyclonic gloom.’ 

But the weather was not all 
that Jane had found ominous 
about mountains. On that last 
holiday she and her father lost 
themselves on the fells and had 
to be rescued. Jane was very 
frightened. The grim crags and 
gorges, she felt, encircled them 
evilly, wanting to destroy. She 
never forgot this, and was left 
with a sensation, difficult to 


describe, but which nevertheless 


made her think of mountain 
districts as places of depression 
—sad places, where the trees were 
always weeping, and the streams 
rushed frantically through damp, 
treacherous gullies. | 

John, of course, could never 
understand. ‘“‘So you mean to 
say, darling,’’ he would exclaim, 
“that you don’t like mountains!” 

*T don’t know what it is, 
John,’”’ she would reply, ‘ but 
I’m scared of them, I think. 
They overwhelm me.” 

Well, darling,’ he had said, 
“TI hope you get over that, 
because we'll be living in the 
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Southern Andes when this war 
is over.” | 

The Southern Andes were as 
remote to Jane as Timbuctu ; 
she confided as much, and John 
told her about that region. He 
was most enthusiastic and de- 
scribed the great lakes, forests, 
mountains, and glaciers in glow- 
ing terms. When he had finished 
his encomium Jane said: ‘** Does 
it rain much, John?” He had 
to admit that in some districts 
it rained as much as forty inches 
@ month in winter. But,’ he 
assured her, ‘“‘ not always. I’ve 
known wet summers and drought 
in winter.” 

Jane sighed. ‘It rained in 
Oban and Keswick when I was 
there,’”’ she said wistfully; “I 
didn’t like it much.” 


The Southern Andes lived up 
to its reputation. It was pour- 
ing in San Martin when John 
and Jane arrived. All scenery 
was obliterated, and Jane was 
not able to glean any idea what 
sort of village this was in which 
they were to make their home. 
The little house itself presented 
a somewhat drenched appear- 
ance, but she liked it immedi- 
ately; it was log-built, and 
comfortable. She felt she would 
love it as much as she loved her 
husband. They had married 
soon after John’s regiment 
returned from Germany, and 
six months later he was demob- 
ilised. Now she knew that she 
had been right in marrying him, 
and fervently hoped that she 
would be a good wife and com- 
panion to him in this sad land 
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of oppressive mountains and 
long grave lakes. But, as time 
passed, she began gradually to 
lose that depressing sense of the 
implacability of those places in 
the world where Nature has 
thrown up the earth in chaos. 
She began to love the wild 
flowers and shrubs, and the 
grace of the great trees with their 
feathery green bloom. She even 
grew to admire the high peaks 
themselves, if not exactly to love 
them. 

John was always climbing. 
In winter, even in the foulest 
weather, he would go out with 
a small mountain tent and a 
couple of ‘criollo’ peons to 
carry his gear. He would climb 
up to the highest accessible 
summits, camping half-way on 
the cold snow, and then ski 
down. He would tell Jane all 
abeut it, and after a time she 
began to wish she could accom- 
pany him and see all the wonders 
of glacier and pinnacle he de- 
scribed so vividly ; but though 
her spirit was willing, it was 
frightened. So she concentrated 
on her garden instead, making 
it perfect, for she had a tid 

mind. | 
The days and months passed, 
and Nature’s great panorama 
flowed by in the background ; 
ever changing, ever beautiful, 
as it has been since the world 
began. As midwmter drew on, 
the immemorial hills shrouded 
themselves with a cloak of billow- 
ing storm-cast clouds; occa- 
sionally they would thrust out 
for a moment, as though to let 
all know that they were still 
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inexorably there. But not till 
early spring did they appear in 
all their majesty again, regally 
garbed in flowing mantles of 
celestially p snow. The sun, 
80 long hidden, now shone forth 
with all his power, and the whole 
world seemed to re-awaken. A 
multitude of little birds sang 
happily; the cardinal wood- 
pecker redoubled his energetic 
hammering in the high woods, 
his sardonic chortle sounding 
more mischievous than _ ever, 
and flamboyant shrubs painted 
the forests with flame and 
amber. The tiny orchids and 
anemones came shyly through | 
the sun-warmed earth, and 

scariet amaryllis thrust manfully 
upwards amid the screes and 


rock. Above all the great con- 
dors flew; gliding majestically, 


heads low, glancing this way and 
that, eyes keen, hearing acute. 
Nature’s greatest scavengers, 
they knew that the melting 
snows would reveal the havoc 


_wrought by heavy snowfalls and 


devastating avalanches of the 
winter, and they sensed that to 
justify their existence they were 
to clean it up and keep the vast 
cordilleras unpolluted. 

With the coming of spring 
John’s climbing activities in- 
creased. This was the best time 
of year for mountaineering, he — 
said. Life was sheer joy to him 
now, but he was troubled that 
his wife was unable to accom- 
pany him because of the phobia 
she had not yet been able to 
overcome. One day he decided 
to try again and convince her 
of what she was missing; he 
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explained how she ought to see 
the inner secrets that lay high 
up. He was sure she would 
never regret it; he was quite 
fierce about it, and finally Jane 
said: “ All right, Pll try.” But 
inwardly she thought: ‘ He 
doesn’t know what he’s asking 
me to do. It’s easy for him; 
_ he’s so strong. He has no fear, 
no trembling feelings in the 
tummy that turn one’s legs to 
water. Heights mean nothing 
to him. But I’m frightened.’ . 

John was well aware what 
this climb might mean to his 
wife ; success and a fuller life, 
as he saw it, or perhaps irre- 
vocable defeat. He took great 
pains. He showed her, on near- 
by snow slopes, how to wear 
crampons and how to handle 
an ice-axe; also he made many 
preparations to simplify matters. 
He was specially careful in 
selecting a camp site that was, 
to all intents and purposes, 
perfect. All this took time. 
Eventually the day came when 
everything was ready, and John 
so eager to start that Jane 
realised it would be almost a 
crime to disappoint him now ; 
so, though full of misgivings, 
she prepared to go. 

They departed early next 
morning, with the intention of 
taking it easy and staying that 
night at the camp. John had 
chosen the mountain well; it 
was not difficult, but some 


tricky climbing, which he de- 
scribed as ‘ interesting,’ had to 
be done in the final stages. Jane 
found the climb up to the camp 
easier than she had expected, 
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and some of her misgivings 
began to disappear ; she realised, 
however, that the real climbing 
would start on the morrow. 

It was still dark when they 
set out from the camp, and 
Jane, who had not slept well 
because of her nervousness, was 
not at her best. However, all 
went well until the tricky place 
was reached. This was a steep 
gully which had to be reached 
by a short traverse along a 
narrow baleony, overlooking a 
two-hundred-foot drop to snow 
slopes below. The gully was 
about five yards wide, set at an 
angle of sixty degrees, with its 
left-hand margin separated from 
the baleony by a wicked rift. 
It was full of hard icy snow, but 
was not more than sixty yards 
long. As they approached this 
place Jane suddenly stopped. 
“John,” she said in an un- 
naturally quiet voice, ‘‘do we 
have to go up that?” 

‘* That’s it, Jane,’’ he replied, 
his beetling eyebrows, which 
jutted a good inch from his 
forehead, going right up in 
mock amusement. ‘“ Nice little 
gully climb, isn’t it!” 

‘John! John! I’m scared 
terribly frightened.” 

‘** Now, now, darling ; nothing 
to be frightened about. Come 
Put on your crampons as 
I’ve shown you; I'll go up a 
rope’s lengtk and belay you well 
and truly, don’t worry. Then 
you come up in my steps. 
Three rope lengths should see 
us at the top. Belay me as best 
you can while I go up—there’s 
a good girl.” 
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Jane thought: ‘ What good 
is it for me to belay him, as he 
calls it; if he fell he’d take me 
with him.’ 


John was soon up: ‘ Now 


then, Jane,” he called, “up 


you come.” Poor Jane; her 
feet felt like lead, her heart 
fluttered like a bird trapped in 
a net. Bravely she clasped her 
ice-axe and struck the pick into 
the ice as John had shown her ; 
slowly she placed her heavily 
booted and cramponed feet into 
his steps — first one, then the 
other, and as she did so she was 
forced to look down. At first 
it was not so bad, but as she 
gained height terror consumed 
her. Her hands shook; her 
eyes grew dim, and her legs 
refused to function properly. 
The mountain towered above, 
below, and all about her; the 
sun that had shone so happily 
before as though to cheer her 
on, now was excluded from this 
appalling ice-choked gully. She 
grasped her ice-axe desperately, 
forgetting to secure the sling as 
she did so, and smote the ice 
with frantic energy; but the 
blow was badly directed and 
glanced off. She struck again 
wildly ; this time she missed 
altogether, and the pick, sud- 
denly wriggling out of her grasp 
as though in mute protest at 
such handling, went bounding 
down the gully, to disappear 
with a reptilian hiss over the 
lip of the rift. She heard John 
call anxiously, but the loss of 
her ice-axe had completely un- 
nerved her; now her feet were 
slipping too, and without her 
axe she could not keep her 
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balance on those icy steps. She 
felt the rope tighten round her 
waist, and knew that John was 
doing his utmost to help. She 
looked upwards in anguish: she 
clawed at the icy surface, but 
she could not stop herself. 
‘John! John!” she cried, and 
her voice sounded curiously un- 
real in that sombre gorge, ‘‘ I’m 
going to fall.” 

‘* Bear up, Jane. Bear up!”’ 
she heard his reassuring reply, 
but it was too late; nausea 


overcame her, the whole gully 


seemed to lean over and threaten | 
her like the crack of doom, and 
with a strangled gasp she fell 
from the steps. But John had 
taken exact precautions; for not 
only had he belayed the rope 
to his firmly planted ice-axe, he 
had also anchored it to a couple 
of in-driven ice pitons. So that 
when the shock came, it was 
taken by the axe, himself, and 
the ice pitons together. Thus 
the fall was safely checked. 
Jane hung dangling in the rift 
like a puppet on the end of — 
a string. John, untying him- 
self from the rope, and leaving 
it secured to the  pitons, 
descended. Then, by cutting 
steps, and carving out a plat- 
form, he was able to get Jane 
back on to the balcony. This 
done, he climbed up the gully 
again, unfastened the rope and 
loosened the pitons, and climbed 
down. Tied together once more, 
he and his wife made their way 
back to camp in silence. 

Once back at the camp Jane 
broke down. She was ashamed 
of herself; she realised, too, 
how much John had hoped that 
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_ this climb would result in her 
conversion to the joys of climb- 
ing. So she wept. John tried 
to comfort her, saying that it 
was nothing to get upset about ; 
but she was not to be consoled. 
That night, in the camp, she 
knew that she had failed utterly. 

Time passed. Life in the little 
log-house went on. Summer 
came, a wet one, followed by a 
magnificent autumn, when the 
tints of the beech - trees were 
more impressive than ever and 
the entire countryside seemed 
covered with a carpet of gold 
and scarlet, copper and amber. 
Then came winter; a cold, dry 
one. John had done no more 
climbing since the accident. He 
believed, now, that his heart 
was not in it any more. But 
something greater than mere 
mountaineering had gone out of 
his life; a spark, a zest for 
living, was stilled. Jane saw 
this and was worried. ‘ It’s 
not just the climbing,’ she 
thought, ‘ it’s the spiritual peace 
he used to find among the peaks 
that he misses. And he still 
blames himself for what hap- 
pened. I must do something.’ 
She was afraid, too, that their 
happiness might suffer because 
John was unable to live fully 
the life for which he was in- 
tended; there were 
ominous signs of boredom, of 
frustration. What to do? 
Well, there was one thing, and 
one thing only. ‘‘ John,” she 
said one day, adopting as casual 
a tone as she could, “ looking at 
those mountains now, so lovely 
and snowy, I think I would 
really like to learn to ski so that 
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I can explore them—it must be 
fun. Do you think you could 
start teaching me, or should I 
go to a proper pro. ? ”’ 

John, who had been gazing at 
some condors sailing gracefully 
miles up in the sky, sat up with 
a start. | 

‘* What did you say, Jane? ” 

‘TI said that I’d like to learn 
to ski, so that I can explore the 
mountains in this sort of a 
winter. They look so lovely and 
snowy, like icing-sugar. D’you 
think I should go to one of the 
ski schools in Bariloche ? ”’ 

John stared at her in wonder, 
and, snorting vehemently to 
cover up his emotion, said, 
‘ Bariloche! That millionaire 
tourist quasi-Alpine ski centre! 
Good God, I should say not. 
Pu teach you. I know I can’t 
ski like one of these expert 
downhill-only chaps, but I can 
hold my own. And, by George, 
I'll take any of them on going 
uphill.” 

Jane felt like saying that she 
was not so interested in going 
uphill at the moment, but held 
her peace. True, Bariloche tried 
to be like a Swiss town, and 
called itself the St Moritz of the 
Argentine; but there were ski- 
tows there, and even a funicular 
to take you up. It surely 
helped a bit, she thought. 
‘* Don’t the ski-tows and the 
funicular help cne to learn a lot, 
John ?”’ she hazarded. 

Oh, yes, I suppose he 
answered, “‘ but you know I 
hate to see the majesty of 
mountains shackled with cable- 
railways and chains and things. 
I even hate to see too many 
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people on a mountain, though 
Lord knows there’s room enough. 
It’s just that somehow or other 
to me mountains are almost 
sacred, I suppose, and I can’t 
bear to see them defiled by 
civilisation. People rushing up 
in a cable-car and ski-tow, and 
then madly rushing down again, 


with the one idea in their minds > 


to go up again as quickly as 
possible, to see if next time they 
can’t come down again even 
faster! It’s almost like a mad- 
house. All on iron-hard snow, 
too, and the harder the snow, 
the more they like it—it means 
faster times ; and they say that 
therefore they’re justified in 
sticking to the same run until 
it’s practically ice. Well, 
maybe; but all I can say is 
that it’s not my cup of tea. 
Which reminds me—it’s about 
time, isn’t it?” 

From that day on, John 
painstakingly instructed Jane 
in the fine art of ski-ing. ‘‘ Once 
you get the hang of the stem- 
turn,’’ he would say, “‘ you will 
be able to control yourself per- 
fectly, and then you'll be able 
to tackle the mountains.”’ Jane 
tried hard; she bent her knees 
until they almost cracked, put 
her weight on the downhill ski 


until she toppled over, swung 


her hips in an almost abandoned 
manner, and got herself into 
the most outrageous postures. 
Nevertheless gradually she im- 
proved ; but going down straight 
terrified her. Perhaps this was 
the reason why she mastered 
the stem-turn so quickly; she 
simply must, she told herself, 
gain sufficient control of the 


ungainly boards on the feet to 


be able to go slowly ; this could 
only be accomplished by fre-— 
quent turns, and so the stem- 
turn was learnt much sooner 
than John had expected. 

They went up into the foot- 
hills, and skied among the great 
beech forests, up and down 
gently rolling slopes. John was 
happy again; and Jane—well, 
she was happy too, under the 
circumstances. Once or twice 
they ventured above the tree- 
line, and even here, where the 
gradients were steeper, Jane 
found herself coping quite well. 
She was getting stronger. The 
hills seemed friendlier to her 
now, and it was fun going down 
through the magnificent beech’ 
forests, skis gliding steadily 
across the folding snow. 

Her husband, watching her, 
sent up a silent prayer of 
thanksgiving to heaven. It 
seemed to him that they might 
be able to visit those summits 
together one day after all, and 
he confided as much to her; 
but Jane still sensed that there 
was a lurking menace for her 
up in the heights, and remained 
unconvinced. She would always 
be frightened. 

Most of Jane’s friends agree 
that John was mainly respon- 
sible for what eventually hap- 
pened, there can be little doubt 
of that. But they forget Mr 
and Mrs Ole Olssoa, who were 
surely in part responsible too. 
Ole Olsson was a Swede and 
managed a small hotel in Bari- 
loche, which lies on the great 
lake of Nahuel-Huapi, and is to 
the Argentine what Banff is to 
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Canada, and Zermatt to Switzer- 
land. Ole Olsson thought it was 
a wonderful place, and so did 
his wife Brynhild. They were 
a strangely dissimilar pair, these 
two. Ole was tall and thin, 
with a somewhat cadaverous 
expression, startled bright-blue 
eyes, and very blond straight 
hair; the sun would tan him 
to a most attractive shade of 
bronze that sent all the young 
women tourists into shrill 
squeaks of ecstasy. Brynhild 
was quite different, and not at 
all what one would expect with 
a@ name like that; she was 
small and stocky, with im- 
mensely powerful shoulders and 
short, thick, but quite shapely 
legs. Her eyes were that in- 
definable light-brown colour 


that appears almost green at. 


times. Her hair, alas, must no 
doubt have been some splendid 
nordic shade, ash-blond perhaps ; 
but for some strange reason she 
had taken it in hand, and, with 
what can only be described as 
touching faith and unbounded 
courage, had dyed it titian red. 
However, unless one gazed 
closely and carefully at the 
parting, it looked, after a few 
cocktails, almost natural. Bryn- 
hild had enormous vitality and 
very little conversation ; 
she had long, silky, dark eye- 
lashes which she used to marked 
effect. In the same benevolent 
way that she has bestowed 
remarkable propensities on the 
otherwise defenceless skunk, 
Nature had given Brynhild a 
look; a look which, when 
directed with a purpose behind 
it, was quite devastating, and 
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eliminated any further need for 


speech. This probably ac- 
counted for the perpetually 
startled expression in Ole’s 
innocent blue eyes. § While 
female adolescents succumbed 
to his Viking tan, young bloods 
experimenting with their first 
adventures of manhood went 
down like bricks hit by atomic 
blast before Brynhild’s exciting 
gaze. 

Nevertheless, or perhaps for 
these very reasons, Ole and 
Brynhild got on extremely well 
together; he had his innocu- 
ous little affairs, in his blithe 
Scandinavian way, with the 
more sophisticated of the young 
tourists, while she . . . well, the 
less said about her the better. 
Perhaps the blood of the old 
Norsemen running in Ole’s veins 
made him forgive her; for there 
was one quality she possessed 
in full measure, and he was 
proud of it—she was very brave. 
Also they both loved ski-ing to 
distraction. 

One afternoon, early in Aug- 
ust, this strange couple arrived 
at Jane’s house. John was 
away inspecting some timber 
work, and Jane, realising that 
they must be friends of his, 
hastened to explain and invited 
them to stay the night. ‘* That 
vill be yust fine,’ said Ole, 
whose English typically 
Scandinavian. Brynhild said 
nothing. 

Jane, wondering where on 


earth John had picked up such 


an odd pair, showed them to 
their room and then prepared 
tea. Presently the newly arrived 


guests reappeared. Ole, whose 
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Scandinavian English was pep- 
pered with certain American 
ingredients he had picked up 
in the States, said in his liquid 
sing-song way: ‘“‘ Say, ve sure 
are glad to know yew. Ve ’ave 
met your husband sheeing. Ion 
sure is a fine feller. Yew shee 
too—huh ? 

** Well—er—-yes,” said Jane, 
rather at a loss, ‘‘ but I’m no 
good at it yet, really.” 

**In my country ve shee from 
ven ve are lil chickens—yeh, 
ma’am! Mine wife is a hot 
number on shees.”’ 

‘I should think she is any 
time,’ thought Jane. Aloud 
she said: ‘* Well, I try to ski 
too, but I’m not much good at 
it. I never did anything like it 
in my country, you see; I come 
from Lincoln, you know,’ and 
remembering something, added, 
** Lincoln, England.” 

exclaimed Ole 
surprisingly, ‘* yust a fine lil ole 
British town of ’istory. 
But no sheeing—huh ? ”’ 

“No, no ski—er—sheeing,”’ 
said Jane who was getting tied 
up, “‘ but I’m trying hard now 
that I live here. I’m afraid, 
though, that Ill never be any 
good. You see, mountains 
always frighten me.”’ 

“Say, that’s yust practice,” 
said Ole kindly; ‘“‘ yew go to 
Bariloche. Sure is a giide place. 
Shee-tow and funicular take 
yew up yust dandy; then yew 
shee down many times. Pres- 
ently yew ain’t kinda scared 
any more,’ and he shrugged 
his somewhat narrow shoulders. 
**Sure I know,” he went on; 


**T guess I yabber and yabber 
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now, but ven I vos a lil chicken 
—Jeez ! mine legs vos like yelly 
ven I do the shee yump! ”’ 

John arrived at that moment. 
Ole, greeting him like a long lost 
brother, exclaimed: ‘‘ Say, Ion, 
your wife is coming to Bari- 
loche for some real hunkidory 
sheeing—okay ? Yew vill not 
be yealous?” And Brynhild, 
looking up at him through her 
lascivious eye-lashes, made poor 
John blush. 

Jane was not particularly 
anxious to go to Bariloche, and 
John, who could not go him- 
self, did not agree that ski-tows 
and funicular would help her 
much. But Ole was adamant ; 
so the following morning she 
said farewell to a somewhat 
disgruntled John, and piled into 
the front seat of an uncommonly 
battered jeep, together with the 
cheerful Ole and the enigmatic 
Brynhild. Jane had never been 
to Bariloche, though she had 
heard a good deal about the 
wonders of the place. She 
knew that it had the advantages 
of an Air Line and railway, and 
that it had a reputation for 
cosmopolitanism. But she could 
not picture the place itself at 
all; so when the jeep topped a 
rise, and the lake, town, and 
backdrop of mountains came 
into view, the scene took her 
breath away. She saw an im- 
mense lake, which to her looked 
more like an inland sea, fringed 


by low hills on the north side 


and a gigantic cirque of great 
peaks to the south and west. 
It was incomparably beautiful 
and awe-inspiring. - The neatly 
laid town of Bariloche itself, 
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spreading along the lake-side at 
the foot of the great mountains, 
looked thoroughly European in 
all its aspects. But it was a 
hard picture, nevertheless, to 
English eyes. The tones of 
eolour were all hard; the blue 
of the lake was a cold blue, 
and the white and brown of 
the mountains uncompromising. 
There were no half-tones ; there 
appeared to be none of that 
pleasant azure haze that charac- 
terised other more wooded parts 
of the cordillera—like the 
country round her own village 
of San Martin. Jane appreci- 
ated the wonders of Bariloche, 
the jagged look of the mountains, 
and the vastness of it all, but it 
repelled her at the same time. 
Somehow it gave her a sensation 
of coldness; those mountains 
looked implacable, and she felt 
increasingly depressed. 

** See,” said Ole, pointing to 
a mountain with the most num- 
-erous jagged pinnacles, ‘ El 
Catedral—the Cathedral. It is 
dere vot ve shee.” Jane gazed 
at it in -horror; was she 
supposed to slide down that! 


Ole, noticing her expression, 
said, ‘“‘Schteep—eh?” Jane 
said nothing, but thought, 


‘That’s putting it mildly; it’s 
a damned precipice.’ 

Brynhild, on the other hand, 
looking at it vaguely, said: 
** Not so schteep.” 

They passed through the 
town, which had many pleasant 
stone buildings, and headed for 
the Cathedral mountain. Ole 
informed Jane that the hotel 
where they were te stay was at 
the foot, and that it was ‘ ver’ 
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smart and ver’ yolly.’ As 
they gradually drew closer, Jane 
was able to see the mountain in 
greater detail; never had she 
imagined that she would be 
expected to ski on slopes of, to 
her, such incredible steepness. 
Her heart sank even further 
than it had done already. The 
Cathedral grew bigger as she 
gazed fascinated. It gave her 
an impression of austerity; a 
harsh mountain, so different 
from the wooded hills she was 
used to. The huge slopes rose 
bare, immaculately white and 
glistening, to a sharp ridge from 
which jutted many spires and 
pinnacles set at variance one to 
another; some vertical, some 
slanting; some curved like 
demons’ horns, others grouped 
together in a huddle like crouch- 
ing griffons, ready to pounce on 
any intruder to their high 
domain. As they drew yet 
closer, Jane’s fertile imagination 


ran riot; she fancied she could 


see some awful pleistocene 
monster, red - scaled and slug- 
gardly, crawling up the face 
of the Cathedral with painful 
slowness, its flanks swaying. 
Up and up it went, slower 
and slower; until abruptly, as 


though killed by exhaustion, it 


stopped. Then, like a giant 
devil-ray giving posthumous 
birth, it spawned forth a myriad 
of tiny figures, that proceeded © 
to rush down the slopes with 
desperate energy and frantic 
haste, like ants when their hill 
is destroyed, leaving the mon- 
strous matrix vacant and barren 
in death. 

Ole interrupted her strange 


. 


reverie, ‘‘ Yew can see the 
funicular from here,’’ he said, 
yust like a great beetle—eh ? ”’ 

At last the jeep drew up in 
front of the large modern hotel 
built at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Now Jane could see the 
cable and pylons, with the little 
car running along, clearly ; 
and suddenly she felt sorry for 
the Cathedral. Chained and 
shackled, and over-run by 
hordes of human beings, its 
natural aloofness and _ cold 
dignity were held to ridicule ; 
it had been converted into a 
tame mountain, 
- marvelled that it did not shrug 
its mighty shoulders and cast 
off the rude trappings of man- 
kind. | 

The hotel was everything that 
a modern hotel should be, with 
cleverly concealed fluorescent 
lighting, thick pile carpets, 
and over-efficient central heat- 
ing. There were cocktail bars 
at every turn of a passage. 
A handsome hall porter of 
Teutonic aspect, dressed in 
Bavarian costume, and looking 
like a Junker out for a shoot in 
the Silesian forests, led her to 
her room. He opened the door 
with a flourish, and like a con- 
juror producing a particularly 
choice rabbit from his hat, 
pulled a curtain cord to display 
an enormous four-poster bed. 
Jane just gasped. The Junker 
then swept open the bathroom 
door and turned on all the hot- 
water taps. Steam poured forth 
as water descended in powerful 
cascades from the taps. The 
Junker, turning them off, and 
looking now like the Spectre of 
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the Brocken, appeared from out 
of the mist and said with much 
dignity, ‘“‘ The water, Sefiorita, 
is hot,’’ retiring as he did so. 

Jane had a bath. 

Some time later she went 
down to one of the many cock- 
tail bars, the one she had most 
liked the look of earlier. There 
were several people hugging the 


bar, and both Ole and Brynhild 


were there. Ole was talking 
somewhat earnestly to a young — 
thing in a black satin gown with 
sequins, while Brynhild gazed 
into the eyes of a young man 
wearing a red sweater embroid- 
ered with what looked like 
prancing buffaloes, tight black 
ski trousers, and enormous ski- 
ing boots. Nobody took the 
slightest notice of Jane. Look- 
ing about her, she saw that 
most of the ladies were dressed 
in creations that obviously had 
first seen the light of day in one 
of Dior’s, or Fath’s, or even one 
of Hartnell’s salons; and in 
her tweed skirt and jersey twin- 
set, Jane felt rather out of it. 
Regrettably there was no one 
to tell her that she looked much 
better thus. She had expected 
skiers sitting round a log fire, 
their boots off and drying their 
socks, and this high-life atmo- 
sphere bewildered her. It was 
like Hollywood’s idea of a 
mammoth hotel in a _ winter 
sports ‘ musical’; she had not 
yet been able to grasp the fact 
that in such very fashionable 
places the city-dwellers imagined 
themselves as characters in some 
film; for superficiality is the 
love-child of the power of the 
cinema, in Latin America, 
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wedded to an innate self-con- 
sciousness of the people that 
their civilisation is dilatory ; 
hence the desire always to look 
*the thing,’ as dictated by 
M.G.M. and the rest, however 
wide of the mark this might be. 

Jane notieed that although 
Spanish was, naturally, the 
predominant language, - many 
tongues were being spoken; the 
place resembled some sophisti- 
cated - tower of Babel. She 
recognised French, Scandinavian, 
Flemish, Polish, Italian, and, of 
course, German. There was a 
lot of German. Nobody, how- 
ever, spoke English. Nobody, 
that is, with the exception of 
Ole. Jane, catching sight of 
him, saw that he had been 
deserted by Miss Satin and 
Sequins, and that Brynhild had 
departed with young Prancing 
Buffaloes, leaving a feeling 
behind her. She approached, 
thinking that here, anyway, was 
someone who spoke English, even 
if only after a fashion. But at 
that moment Miss Satin and 
Sequins re-appeared and went 
off with Ole. Poor Jane, she 
liked Ole; he seemed to be the 
only fairly real person in this 
phantasmagorial setting. Since 
earlier that day, when first she 
had seen the Cathedral, an 
overpowering sense of her own 
ineffectuality in such a world, 
which was quite foreign to her, 
had descended upon her spirit 
like a pall. Now, surrounded 
by all these beautifully dressed 
women, this inferiority complex 
increased a hundredfold. Ole 


might have helped, she thought ; 
he was down to earth. But— 
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well, boys will be boys; and 
blondes will, alas, always be the 
same. She went in to dinner 
alone. 

Next morning Jane was up 
bright and early, determined to 
get on with this ski-ing business. 
She bolted her breakfast and 
hastened to the funicular station. 
There was already a queue fifty 
yards long. She saw Brynhild 
right at the front with Mr 
Prancing Buffaloes, while Ole 
was mid-way, within striking 
distance of Miss Satin and 
Sequins, who was immaculate 
in a crimson ski-jacket and 
yellow bonnet full of conti- 
nental badges. ‘The game,’ 
said Jane to herself, ‘is on,’ 
She now felt, if anything, more 
awful than ever. Her ski- 
jacket was an old shammy- 
leather golf affair she had pos- 
sessed for ages, and her trousers 
were simply corduroy slacks 
tucked into her thick socks. 
As for her boots—well, they 
were John’s recommendation, 
and looked more like the seven- 
league variety worn by Puss- 
in- boots than anything else. 
Quite different to the expert- 
looking ones round her, with 
their thick platform soles and 
multiple-lacing effect. Worst of 
all, her skis were home-made, and 
they could not hold a candle to 
the beautiful works of art in the 
forest of skis around her. She 


noticed that certain begoggled 


youths were gazing at the steel- 
less edges of her skis with 
amazement, their eyebrows 
raised, as though intimating a 
mute disapproval of anyone so 
foolish as to ski on the Cathedral 
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without steel edges. Jane bit 
her lip; ‘I will not,’ she said 
to herself, ‘let all this get me 
down.’ She was the only 
Englishwoman there, and it 
seemed to her that the whole 
Commonwealth depended upon 
her. She would do her best; 
after all, John had said she 
could really ski quite well. 
There were two funicular cars; 
while one went up, the other 
came down, 80 very soon Jane 
found herself in the belly of one. 
Up they went, thirty-five skiers 
jammed in the car; and Jane, 
looking down, seeing the great 
mountain-side tilt up at her, 
was nearly sick. Even during 
the blitz she had not been so 
frightened. Presently the car 
arrived at its destination, and 
the skiers began jostling one 
another to get out; they were 
all in a frantic hurry. Jane 
waited until the last, and per- 
haps would never have stepped 
out at all had not a polite 
Italian with a beard insisted 
that she should precede him. 
The upper funicular station 
stopped short of the top ridge 
of the mountain, and to reach 
it the skiers had to ascend the 


last pitch by means of a ski-tow. | 


Jane took one look at this and 
decided against it. Even those 
far more expert than herself 
seemed to be having trouble 
with it, falling on their faces and 
being towed thus. She waited. 

She noticed that some of the 
skiers, after detaching them- 
selves from the tow, climbed 
right up to where those griffons 
lay, and proceeded to take off 
from there. These intrepid 
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young men, with their tight 
trousers, close - fitting blouses, 
skull caps, and huge goggles, 
looked for all the world like 
Satan’s children in a _ ballet 
of paradoxical choreography. 
They came down at high speed, 
flashing past the funicular 
station, and on down. Jane 
watched with awe. ‘ They’re 
magnificent,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘they ski like—well—like 
the devil!’ | 

It was ten o’clock by this 
time, so Jane decided to ski 
down to get back in time for 
lunch. Surely she could do it 
in two hours. She had been 
told that a good skier did it in 
five minutes. She could see the 
hotel like a match-box some 
three thousand feet below, and 
she had to cover five miles before 
reaching it; but two hours was 
a long time, even for a beginner. 
Taking her courage in both 
hands, therefore, she set off. 
The first straight run did not 
look so bad, but Jane had 
reckoned without the condition 
of the snow; it was badly iced, 
and before she had covered 
twenty yards she found herself 
travelling at a nerve-racking 
speed. There was only one 
thing to do; she sat down. At 
that moment Ole and Brynhild 
flashed past, closely attended | 
by young Prancing Buffaloes 
and Miss Satin and Sequins. 
dane hailed them ; they shouted 
something unintelligible, but 
kept on. She pulled herself up 
and set off again. A moment 
later she was embedded up to 
her neck in the snow, her legs in 
the air, her skis crossed. For 
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some agonising seconds she had 
visions of dying in this absurd 
ostrich-emulating attitude, for 
she was quite unable to extricate 
herself ; but soon help arrived 
in the person of one of the 
patrolmen, who helped her up. 
These men, all expert skiers, 
have the job of keeping a 
weather eye on the runs and 
helping unfortunates. ‘* That 
was a bad fall, Sefiorita,” he 
said ; ‘‘ perhaps better to practise 


first on the nursery slopes—_ 


no?’ But Jane, though still 
somewhat stunned, shook her 
head. The patrolman, looking 
a little dubious, skied off. 

In a little while Jane con- 
tinued downhill, with utmost 
caution, her progress punctuated 
by many unorthodox and cata- 
antics. Presently she 
arrived at a place known as the 
Avalanche ; here the skier comes 
suddenly to a narrow passage 


across a very steep slope, with . 


a drop of some hundred feet to 
a gully on one side. Despite 
caution, Jane did not succeed ; 
she got half-way across, slipped, 
and slithered to the bottom of 
the gully. Almost in tears, she 
took off her skis and crawled up 
to the run again, sinking up to 
her thighs in the soft snow of 
the slope. It took her half an 
hour to get back, and she was 
exhausted, but she did it. 

Two patrolmen, who had been 
ski-ing together, witnessed this 
effort from a point higher up 
the mountain. They looked at 
each other, nodded, and smiled. 
Then one gave the thumbs-up 
sign, and they glided away with 
that consummate ease belonging 
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only to those who spend most 
of their lives on snowy moun- 
tains. 

Meanwhile Jane continued her 
struggle. She fell twenty-five 
times, but eventually got down. 
Now something was odd; she 
looked at her watch. ‘I’ve 
had my lunch,’ she sighed. It 
was tea-time. 

Next day, and the day after, 
were worse; for Jane was 80 
stiff that she could do nothing 
right. The fourth day was 
worst of all; for bad weather 
had affected the snow to such an 
extent that if a skier went off 
the hard-packed run, it was im- 
possible to ski at all. Jane was 
continually going off the run, — 
and had te rely on the kind aid 
of the patrolmen many times. 
She noticed that they seemed 
to ski perfectly well off the run, 
and admired them even more, 
Always they would warn her to 
go down to the nursery slopes, 
but she would as persistently 
reply, ‘‘ Why? You can’t learn 
to ski on easy slopes. You 
should know that.’’ And they 
would smile, turn away, and 
leave her. Ole, Brynhild, and 
their various friends, always 
different ones, would flash past ; 
sometimes waving, more often 
not even noticing her struggles. 
Poor Jane! She felt that every- 
thing was against her; her 
clothes were wrong, her equip- 
ment was faulty, her friends 
took no notice, and now the 
weather had turned the moun- 
tain into a death-trap. It all 
combined to give her the im- 
pression that the Cathedral, like 
all mountains, was against her, 
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and she despaired. She was 
unaware that the patrolmen 
constantly watched her, and 
would have been very surprised 
had she known. 

On the sixth day she met the 
man with the huge moustache. 
We know that John, Ole, and 
Brynhild were all responsible 
for what eventually happened 
to Jane; but the man with the 
big moustache had something 
to do with it too. Jane was 
half-way down the run, that 
day, when suddenly what she 
took to be a runaway abomin- 
able snowman rushed past, 
attempted to do a fast turn, 
failed, and then accomplished a 
series of the most remarkable 
somersaults Jane had ever seen 
inside a circus or out. As she 
hurried up, fearing that the 
man had hurt himself, he got up, 
shook himself like a dog coming 
out of the river, and said in 
English: ‘“ That was a good 
one.”’ 

“Why, you’re English,” ex- 
claimed Jane, feeling unaccount- 
ably pleased; “first one I’ve 
met here. But do you often fall 

like that ? ”’ 

* Look at me,’ he said, crys- 
tals shining on his whiskers 
**T look like a polar bear at the 
height of an Arctic blizzard— 
don’t I? Well, I haven’t skied 
~ down this hill, I’ve rolled. I’m 
the ace of rollers. I am the 
champion somersaulter of the 
Argentine. Anyway, I enjoy 
myself, and I don’t get hurt. 
The faster you go, the lighter 
you fall; you follow through, 
as it were, on belly or rump— 
great fun!” Jane laughed; it 
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was most refreshing to find 
someone who did not take ski- 
ing seriously. ‘ I’m frightened,’ 
she said, “that’s my real 
trouble.” 

** Well, why do it then ? ” 

“It’s my husband,” she said, 
and hesitated. ‘* You see, he’s 
@ mountaineer, and I want to 
be one too, to keep him com- 
pany. It’s a bit complex, but 
I had an accident some time 
ago, and he thinks it was his 
fault, so now he won’t go climb- 
ing any more. If I learn to ski 
well, I think perhaps in time 
I'll be able to go to the lower 


summits with him, and then I 


know he’ll take it up again. It 
means a lot to him.” 

Her new friend looked at her 
thoughtfully. ‘* You’re a brave 
woman,” he said; you are like 
the heroines of old Norse myth- 
ology. I have been watching 
you; you do not yield—you are 
the sort of person who would 
die for a lost cause. Well, come | 
on, let’s go,’’ and, suiting action 
to his words, was off. In a 
minute he had executed another 
fantastic somersault, and then 
another, and another. Jane 
did neat stem-turns and felt 
enormously encouraged. At 
least she was better than Mr 
Whiskers, and that was some- 


thing; though she wondered if 


his antics were entirely unpre- 
meditated. 

On the days that followed 
Jane improved greatly. She 
saw much of her new friend, and 
she gained confidence quickly. 
On the twelfth, and last day, 
she played her trump card. She 
decided to take the last five 
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hundred yards of the run, which 
were the steepest and most 
difficult, straight. This took 
every iota of courage she pos- 
sessed ; her legs were shaking 
when she came to it, but by the 
grace of God she managed to 
remain upright, and finished at 
high speed. A group of patrol- 
men had been watching; when 
she shot past, they turned their 
heads, eyed one another, nodded 
- without saying anything, flipped 
their skis round, and glided off. 
It had happened. Mr Whiskers, 
who had witnessed it all, pulled 
his moustache and _ smiled. 
** She deserves it,”’ he said aloud. 

There was a big end-of-season 
ball at the hotel that night. 
Prizes were to be awarded for 
the various races, and the place 
was packed. Jane danced 
several times with the man with 
the huge moustache, who seemed 
to have something amusing on 
his mind. Ole and Brynhild 
were much in evidence ; 
as usual, together. 

The time came for the prize- 
giving. There were many 
trophies on the table, big and 
small, and many prize winners 
of all shapes and sizes. Gradu- 
ally the collection of cups and 
ornaments dwindled, until only 
one remained. There was a 


sudden hushed silence; evi- 
dently this last, which re- 
sembled an ‘Oscar,’ was 


important. The president of 
the ski association, a tall fair 
gentleman, spoke: Ladies. and 
gentlemen,” he said in a quiet, 
serious voice, *‘we now come 
to the prize which I think you 
will all agree is as difficult, and 
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perhaps more worth while win- 
ning, than any other. This 
prize is the outward and visible 
sign of the Ski Association’s 
respect and admiration for that | 
person who, above all others, 
has this season displayed an 
inward and spiritual grace on 
the mountain ; who has gained 
universal respect and admira- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this prize can be won by any- 
one, young or old, beginner or 
veteran ; it is awarded, not for 
ski-ing ability or style, not for 
dash or stamina, but for sheer 
dogged perseverance and courage 
in the face of grave handicap. 
Last year it was awarded to 
Hans Miller, who, having lost 
a leg during the war, neverthe- 
less skied every day on the 
Cathedral during his time here. 
As you know, the patrolmen 
are responsible for choosing the 
candidates and selecting the 
winner. This year they are 
unanimous in their opinion. It 
goes to a newcomer among us ; 
an English lady, who, owing to 
inexperienee and — ah — faulty 
equipment, has had more serious 
falls than all the rest of-us put 
together ; but who, despite this, 
has refused to give in. Ladies 
and gentlemen, she stands among 
you; I respectfully ask her to 
come forward,’ and he stared, 
quite fiercely, straight at Jane. 
She staggered forward in a 
daze. Had she heard right? 
Apparently she had. The 
applause was thunderous as she 
tried to remember what one did 
when receiving a prize. The 


president smiled at her, but 


she could only blink back. She 
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fled to the crowd, and forcing 


her way through, rushed out on 
to a balcony. There she sat 


down on the cold stone floor, © 


and grasping her lovely ‘ Oscar ’ 
to her breast, burst into tears. 
But as the tears flowed, a 
tremendous sense of self-confi- 
dence, such as she had never 
known, began coursing through 
her veins. She, Penelope Jane 
—the shy, timid Copper-Trot 
from Lincoln—had won a prize 
for valour. It was unbelievable, 
and yet it was true. She dried 
her eyes; she gazed up at the 
brilliant stars; ‘‘ Penny-lope,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘ you’ve 
won!’ And as the sound of 
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revelry came dimly to her ears, 
she knew that she had never 
been so happy in her life before. 


The years have passed. Ole 
and Brynhild have emigrated 
to Canada—together, of course. - 
Penny-lope climbs constantly 
and fearlessly with John, and 
her garden is tidier than ever. 
And Mr Whiskers? Well, he is 
godfather to their eldest son; 


and, because of this privilege, 


and since as well as being a 
student of mythology he is 
interested in ‘ criollo’ proverbs, 
he insists on having the last say, 
namely: proposes; but 
God, my friends, disposes.”’ 
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A SIMPLE AFFAIR. 


BY MARY GOUGH. 


“Tr will only be a simple 
affair,’’ said the swarthy, thick- 
set boy standing outside our 
tent. He wore baggy Turkish 
trousers and carried in one hand 
two small tumblers, and in the 
other a nosegay composed of 
marigolds, mint, wild thyme 
and other sweet-smelling herbs. 

We had just been asked to a 
wedding. All day we had been 
hearing the drums, but their 
insistent throbbing had meant 
nothing to us other than a 
vague annoyance. wish 
they’d stop,’’ we had said at 
intervals, and had then forgotten 
them until some pause in a train 
of thought, some slight contre- 
temps, had given us time to be 
aware of them again. Now, of 
course, it was all quite plain ; 
there was going to be a wedding 
and the preliminary process was 
in full swing. And we had 
been invited. 

‘** Yes, but can we spare the 
time ?’’ said Michael. We were 
not camping in a remote village 


in southern Turkey for, as they 


say, our health. Archeological 
expeditions, even when as small 
as Ours, are serious and expensive 
things; we had come to the 
Roman province of Cilicia in 
order to search into the ways 
of ancient. Rome, not, Michael 
grumbled, ‘to go junketing 


off goodness knows where to ob- 
serve contemporary Turkish folk 
customs.’ 


He was half-hearted 


in his objections, however. In 
reality he wanted to go just as 
much as I did, and we soon 
found ourselves arguing on the 
same side against our better 
selves. | 

‘** Tt will only be one day,’’ we 
reasoned ; ‘‘ after all, everyone 
has a day off sometimes,’’ and 
we invoked the Trades Unions 
and the First Chapter of Genesis. 

** What time shall we start, 
Kibar?” we asked foolishly. 
We should have known well 
enough that the Turkish villager 
does not confine himself within 
such narrow limits as hours and 
minutes, but it was in the nature 
of a slight temporising before 
the final surrender. 

** Oh, in the morning,’’ Kibar 
replied largely and _ inconclus- 
ively ; ‘‘ after sunrise, of course ; 
after sunrise.”’ 

He took himself off, leaving 
the tumblers as a symbol that | 
we had been invited, and bear- 
ing in his head the equivalent 


of . . accept, kind invita- 
tion marriage of their 
daughter...’ 


Actually, it was not to the 
bride’s house that we had been 
asked, but to the bridegroom’s. 
Our servant Hasan told us this, 
and that the bride herself lived 
in another big village at the 
head of the valley, about five 
miles away. She was to be 
fetched to her new home to- 
morrow. 
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“What about your coming 
too ?”’ said Michael. 

Hasan wriggled with pleasure, 
his amiable face alight. 

** Well, I have been asked,” he 
said, “‘and I could get the 
muhtar’s wife to keep an eye on 
the tents.” 

The whole thing had obviously 
been arranged for some time, so 
it was just as well that Michael 
had suggested it too. Hasan 
took himself off to make arrange- 
ments with the muhtar’s wife, 
and after that the three wedding 
guests settled down to a peace- 
ful evening; at least as peace- 
ful as possible, with the drums 
pounding away all the time. 

Michael and I were just about 
to have supper, and the food 
was already on the table, when 
we heard shuffling and coughing 
and voices outside the tent. 

“What is it, Hasan?” we 
called with sinking hearts. 

Hasan appeared at the tent 
door. | 
“It’s Kibar again,’ he said 
anxiously ; “‘ they want you to 
go up to the bridegroom’s house 
tonight. There will be dancing,”’ 
he added hopefully, and offered 
me another little nosegay. 

This was really more than we 
had bargained for, but, tired as 
we were, it was much easier to 
go than to refuse; so, with (I 
am thankful to say) good grace, 
we said that we would start as 
soon as we had eaten. 

Kibar waited for us, and we 
gulped down our food and had 
frightful indigestion all the even- 
ing in consequence. 3 

As soon as we could, we set 
off, Kibar leading the way with 
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a huge, three hundred candle- 
power pressure lamp, and Hasan 
bringing up the rear with our 
more modest hurricane. 

It was a dark night, with no 
moon, and the stars put up a 
very poor competition to Kibar’s 
lamp. As we picked our way 
over the ruts and stones of the 
village street, its brilliant ray 
would suddenly illumine the 
wall of a mud-brick house, the 
overhanging branches of a mul- 
berry-tree, looking like a stage 
set in the unnatural light, or, 
in some courtyard, the cooking- 


hearth that had been built on 


the same pattern since the 
Bronze Age. We passed the 
coffee-shop; a few villagers 


were sitting outside in the pool 
of light from another pressure 
lamp. 

“They are enemies,’’ whis- 
pered Kibar; “ they have not 
been invited.”’ 

The radio was going full blast. 
‘* Respected listeners, we will 
now play some dance music,” 
said a woman’s cultured voice 
in Turkish; and strains of the 
latest bebop filled the air. 

All the time the drums were 
getting louder, wilder and more 
insistent as we climbed the 
steep track. Once more Kibar 
apologised. 3 

*“*T did explain, didn’t I, that 
this isn’t a grand wedding? 
Actually it’s very simple—we 
had to arrange it in a hurry as 
the bridegroom is going off to 
do his military service.”’ 

The drums were so loud by 
this time that we had to strain 
our ears to catch what he said, 
and we could hear music, too, 
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coming out of the blackness, 
played on some instrument that 
sounded rather like a bagpipe. 
_ * We must be nearly there,’ I 
thought; ‘the noise can’t get 
any louder.’ Suddenly as we 
topped a particularly steep and 
rocky part of the track, three 
men came into the range of the 
light; the shadows fell upwards 
as the rays of the lamp struck 
them from below, where Kibar 
held it hanging at the full 
length of his arm. Their feet 
and legs stood out in bright 
relief; their shoulders and heads 
were almost in darkness. 
‘*That’s the  bridegroom’s 
father,’’ whispered Kibar, in- 
dicating the central pair of legs, 
encased in a fine baggy pair of 
galvar (Turkish trousers). There 
was a hint of a tweed jacket 
above. The ensemble moved 
forward, and a hand reached 
out of the shadows. 


Gladness comes with you,’”’ 


shouted a voice, battling man- 
fully with the drum. 

have found gladness 
here,’’ we yelled- back, gazing 
politely into the blackness where 
a face might be. 

The two pairs of legs on 
either side needed no introduc- 
tion. Even if we had not been 
able to hear them we should 


have seen the dim outline of the 


drum suspended above the left 
pair of galvar, have guessed a 
wind-instrument player from the 
attitude of those on the right. 
Hasan nudged me. ‘* They’ve 
come down to play you in,” he 
said. And played in we were, 
thumped in, screamed in, 
pounded in, while we tried to 
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make polite conversation to the 
bridegroom’s father. 

The company, we found, was 
assembled in the relentless glare 
of several more pressure lamps 
in the courtyard of a big farm- 
stead. To the left and right 
were the farm buildings; 
beyond and in front of us was 
a gap leading, we discovered 
later, to a further courtyard, 
but the black night had closed 
in and we could not see it. 

Immediately to our right, as 
we entered the _ illuminated 
space, was one of the raised 
platforms covered by a roof 
thatched with branches which 
the Turks in Cilicia use as 
sleeping - places for the hot 
summer nights. Often they are 
as much as ten or fifteen feet 
above the ground, but this one 
was low, only about the height 
of a tennis- net, and tonight 
it was crowded with women, 
banked like greenhouse gera- 
niums in their pretty flowered 
prints, avidly watching the fun. 

The most brilliantly lit part 
was in front of the building on 
the left ; it was the main dwell- 
ing-house, we discovered next 
day. Under the projecting eaves 
were spread rugs and carpets, 
and there, in solitary state, was 
seated, cross-legged, a lugu- 
brious boy, wearing brand-new 
black sateen galvar, a brand- 
new tweed jacket and a brand- 
new twecd cap. He looked as 
depressed as any bridegroom 
anywhere. We shook hands 
with him before moving to the 
places appointed for us a little 
farther on. 

‘* But is there only one drum- 
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mer?’ I asked Kibar. The 
legs had emerged from the 
Shadows, and a slender figure, 
drumming madly, strutted up 
and down the ring of light. 
Only one drum, it turned out 
(we had imagined at least half 
a dozen), but two drummers. 
The principal drummer — the 
Davuleu—was also the leader of 
the whole little band of itinerant 
musicians who drift about from 
village to village, wringing a 
living out of the peasants in 
return for their playing. He 
was a slight, young-looking man, 
and his worn old galvar were 
dust-coloured, as was his cloth 
cap, which he wore over one 
eye. It was his jacket, though, 
that was remarkable; it was a 
tremendous affair, blue, and cut 
in an exaggerated ‘ American 
drape’; it reached half-way 
down his thighs, the sleeves 
came to his knuckles, and his 
own shoulders ended where the 
colossal padding began. But if 
the jacket took the eye, it was 
forgotten as soon as one had 
glanced at the face above; a 
thin face, a melancholy young- 
old face, but above all an 
absolutely dead-pan face. No 
matter how frenzied the drum- 
ming, or how often he turned 
somersaults—and he turned 
them very often, coming up, 
drumming still, on the far side 
—the sombre eyes never blinked, 
the mouth never moved under 
its black moustache, and not a 
muscle in the gaunt sallow 
cheeks twitched. Compared 


with him, the other members 
of the band were insignificant. 
Very occasionally the Davulcu 
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flagged, and then he would hand 
over to Cuma the drum—hung 
by a thong over the left shoulder 
and held across the left thigh, 
the drumstick—held in the left 
hand, with its rattle-tattle-tat fill- 
ing in between the tremendous — 
boom - boom, boom - boom - boom, 
made by the other drumstick, 
shaped like a boomerang, which 
came down with its edge on the 
skin with the full energy of a 
wiry right arm behind it. 

Cuma, Friday, wore a check 
shirt and was rather popular. 
Come on, Cuma; let’s have 
some more of Cuma,’’ was heard 
at intervals.) But he lacked 
the compelling, Ancient Mariner- 
like quality of the Davulcu. 

As for the Zurnaci (the man 
who played the zurna), he was 
quite insignificant; I cannot 
even remember what he looked 
like, though the sound of his 
pipes will be with me until this 
mortal clay is no more. I am 
very fond of bagpipes, and 
therefore | am very fond of the 
zurna. Also, I am learning to 
appreciate Turkish folk tunes. 
The combination of the two, 
however, is an acquired taste. 

“ Bon soir, monsieur,” said a 
voice at Michael’s elbow as we 
sat, cross-legged, on the mats. 
‘* Ce n’est pas joli,” I heard it 
continue, and gathered that yet 
another person was apologising 
for the quietness of it all. Such 
a remark would have seemed 
rather bizarre in such surround- 
ings, had we not already known 
that there were no less than 
three French speakers in the 
village. There had been an 
admirable French teacher in 
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the Secondary School at the 
‘local town, and all the children 
who had continued their educa- 
tion after the Elementary School 
had graduated to him. He 
had done his work well, particu- 
larly in inculcating a wild en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of his 
pupils ; they would come miles 
in order to exchange a few words 
of French with us. Sometimes 
they were a little inaccurate. 
“ Voici mon pére,”’ said one boy 
triumphantly as he presented 
to us a smiling old lady. Still, 
the will was there. It was no 
surprise, therefore, that we were 
addressed in broken French 
during most of the evening ; no 
surprise, but a little difficult to 
keep up. Michael had the worst 
of it, and I was left to watch the 
scene; the restless, constantly 
moving scene, with groups form- 
ing and re-forming like mole- 
cules under a microscope; a 
scene of highlights and black 
shadows from which all colour 
had been drained by the power- 
ful lamps. 

Never, never for one instant, 
did the drumming stop. 

We had coffee after a little 
while, with sultanas and nuts 
handed round on plates ; and 
then— 

“They’re going to dance,” 
said Kibar from just behind me. 
On all the carpets, to the left 
and right of us, were now 
seated men and boys in their 
best clothes. Huge crickets 
came blundering into the glare 
like dive - bombers; the boys 


threw them about to each 


other, rolling over and roaring 
with laughter. 
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- Four men had detached them- 
selves from the others, and 


with a good deal of chat and 
arrangement and encouragement 
they formed into line, arms 
linked. The Davuleu was keep- 
ing up a constant tattoo with 
his left hand; once the dancers 
were ready, he gave one or two 
tremendous deafening thumps 
with his right, while the shadowy 
Zurnacr piped up with the tune. 

The dance seemed endless ; 
perhaps it was because it was 
accompanied by only about two 
bars of melody, which were 
repeated over and over again as. 
the line of dancers slid now left 
now right, now backwards now 
forwards, their eyes fixed on 
their own deft footwork. After 
a while we became quite hypno- 
tised by it all, by the repeated 
dip and sway of the line of 
shoulders, the point—shuffle— 
step of the careful feet, the bend 
and straightening of the knees. 
The leader was an expert; tall, 
thin and handsome, with a fine 
bucecaneering moustachio, a red- 
and - yellow shirt, European 
trousers skin-tight over slim 
hips, and a pair of supple leather 
boots that reached up to mid- 
calf. In his right hand, his free 
hand, he held a handkerchief 
which he waved gently as he 
shifted and turned in the dance. 
Next to him came a blue shirt, 
grey flannels and grey card- 
board sandals, but the same 
absorption, the same precision ; 
then a striped village shirt, 
galvar and plimsolls, while the 
last dancer wore much the same, 
but a cloth cap to top it all. 
They were all marionettes, 
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really ; they swayed, they bent, 
they twisted at the volition of 
another. They were dancers on 
strings, and who should hold 
the strings but that lean, that 
melancholy maestro, the Davuleu 
himself. Either from his most 
usual position, facing the leader, 
or when he went for his charac- 
teristic strutting little walk, 
knees stiff, bending from the 


hips, along the row of the 


dancers, it was he, never silent, 
‘never still, with steely muscles 
and dynamic energy, bowing in 
time with the dipping line of 
figures, who controlled and ani- 
mated it all. Sometimes the 
leader would break into the 
verse of a song, and then for a 
brief moment the drummer 
would cease his tattoo, only 
giving a great Boom-Boom now 
and again to point a particularly 
telling line or tender passage. 
(‘** They’re love songs, of course,”’ 
whispered Kibar.) Sometimes, 
too, the leader would light a 
cigarette—or, rather, it would 
be lit for him, for he never 
ceased to dance—and this he 
would wave in his hand instead 
of the handkerchief, or hang 
from his lip as he watched his 
endlessly moving feet. 

After an hour or two we 
became very tired. The noise, 
the conversations carried on in 
broken French above the noise, 
the vibration, and the bright 
lights were exhausting. There 
was no slackening in the tempo; 
indeed things were only just 
beginning to warm up, we were 
told (as much, of course, as 
they could warm up at such 


a very simple wedding). We 


said ‘ Good-night’ and slipped 
away. 

Hasan lighted us back to 
the tents; the drum was still 
pounding away as we dropped 
asleep. 

It was still pounding next 
morning when we woke up, and 
it pounded all through breakfast 
and during the interval that we 
waited for Kibar to fetch us. 
He arrived in a tractor. 

‘* We'll pick up the nylon at 
the farm,’’ he said ; we bundled 


in beside him and started off 


with Hasan hanging on behind. 

Philologists of the future will, 
no doubt, make a fascinating 
text-book example of the incor- 
poration of the word ‘nylon’ 
into the Turkish language. 
Primarily, of course, it denotes 
that important synthetic sub- 
stance that we all associate 
largely with stockings. Nylon 
stockings arrived in Turkey at 
the end of the late war simul- 
taneously with a great many 
other blessings of science, and 
the word came to mean any- 


thing that was new, modern 


and western. Up to that time 
trailers for tractors or jeeps had 
barely been seen in the country; 
here indeed was something 
‘nylon,’ and so, as a noun, the 
word now simply means a trailer 
of any kind. As an adjective it 
hag taken on a slightiy deroga- 
tory connotation; if you say 
of a woman that she is ‘ biraz 
naylon,’ it means that she is 
rather fast—gay-living as they 
say in Devonshire. 

When we had reached the 
farm, we were really surprised 
to find that the scene was 
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almost exactly as we had left it 
the night before. Apart from 
the fact that everybody looked 
rather white and had big circles 
under the eyes, and that the 
crickets were no longer flopping 
about, there was practically no 
change. A dance was just 
finishing as we arrived ; 
Zurnac was tootling merrily, 
and the Davulcu, distinctly thin- 
ner, we thought, and perhaps 
a shade more sombre of face, 
had lost nothing of his furious 
energy. | 

“Have you been at it all 
night?’ I asked the leader of 
the dance, more as a conversa- 
tional gambit than as a serious 
question. 

** Oh yes, indeed,’’ he replied, 
smiling wanly ; of course, this 
is nothing, two or three days, 
perhaps, it will last. Now ata 


big wedding, the dancing and | 


drumming would go on for at 
least a week.”’ 3 | 
More guests were now arriving 
and places were being found for 
them on earpets round the 
courtyard. The Davuleu was 
lashing himself up into an 
absolute paroxysm of drum- 
‘ming. Rattle - rattle - boom ! 
rattle - rattle - boom - boom - boom ! 
and all the while, as his rhythm 
never faltered and his sad young 


face never moved a muscle, he | 


was performing the most elab- 
orate contortions, the wildest 
acrobatics. 

Boom—the thin wiry right 
arm would crash down in an 
orthodox action. Lattle-rattle- 
boom—giving a kick and a jump 
he would be hammering away 
from below his right leg, which 
H2 
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performed a dance by itself in 
the air. Crash-Boom, Raittle- 
Boom, and with a quick double 
somersault, never missing a beat, 
he was on his feet again, tapping 
out a long tattoo with his left 
hand. 

After each performance he 
paused in front of a guest, who 
pulled out a coin or a note, and 
tossed it onto the ground at his 
feet. The Zurnact picked it up 
and pocketed it. 

‘Do you think two and a 
half liras would be all right ? ” 
Mike whispered as he approached 
us. I nodded; it seemed to 
strike a suitable mean between 
ostentation and parsimony. 

Kibar was distraught. ‘‘ We’ve 
told him not to take any 
money from you,” he said. 


But we laughed, and threw it _ 


in like the rest. 

A slight disturbance broke 
out at this time. An old shoe 
came flying across the court- 
yard; it missed the Davuleu 
at whom it had been aimed, 
and scudded harmlessly away 
in the dust. It was followed 
by the flying, furious figure of 
an aged man who seemed about 
to fall on the Davulcu and tear 
him limb from limb. They 
were parted by the onlookers. 

** What was it?’ we asked. 

Well, you see,” said the 
moustachioed dance leader, “ a 
Davuleu plays to everyone in 
strict rotation, the most impor- 
tant people first. That man 
thought that he hadn’t been 
high enough up on the list, and 
that he’d been slighted. He’ll 
have to pay more if he’s going 
to be so grand,” he added. 
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After an hour or two every- 
one had assembled, and a general 
move was made. This was the 
climax: we were going off to 
fetch the bride. 

Outside the courtyard a whole 
fleet of tractors and nylons 
were assembled ; actually there 
were only three of each, but 
they occupied so much space 
that they seemed legion. We 
were travelling in state in 
Kibar’s tractor; the nylon 
behind us rapidly filled up with 
men and boys, and I saw the 
mild, Charlie Chaplin figure of 
Hasan, festooned with Mike’s 
camera and haversack, among 
them. The nearby nylon was 
almost empty. ‘* That’s for the 
women,’ said Kibar. So far 
only a few little girls were in it; 
they had ensconced themselves 
securely so as to make sure that 
they should not be left behind. 
Their little pigtails stood out 
stiff above their bright - blue 
necklaces and Kate Greenaway 
frocks, and their eyes snapped 
with excitement as they knelt 
on the floor of the trailer and 
gazed out over the tail-board. 
One small girl in a red dress had 
obviously not been intended to 
go; for she was discovered by 
her mother and carried off bodily, 
like a baby, howling dismally 
with her little bare feet kicking 
in the air. Apart from that 
tragedy, everybody was very 
gay, and soon the older girls and 
women started to bundle into 
the trailer too. For the most 
part they wore the ordinary 
village dress, but some were 
very fine, with black woollen 
stockings and high-heeled shoes 
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and waisted European over- 
coats. 

At last, when we thought 
everyone was ready, there was 
a shout and a laugh, and the 
strangest figure appeared; it 
wore woman’s clothes and a 
coat, but its face was entirely 
veiled with multi- coloured 
shawls (‘‘It’s a man, really, you 
know,”’ said Kibar), and it was 
hoisted up into the trailer and 
installed on an upright chair in 
the middle of the packed ranks 
of women. 

We ought to have followed 
this up; we ought to have made 
exhaustive inquiries why a 
‘mock-up’ of the bride, a man 
in woman’s clothes, is set up 
among the women when the 
bridegroom is going off to fetch 
the real bride home. There is 
probably a interesting 
sociological explanation; we 
should have asked, inquired, 
probed—but we were there 
as guests, not as scientific ob- 


servers. Even if our hosts could 


have endured a prolonged cate- 
chism on their marriage customs, 
we simply could not bring our- 
selves to begin. After all, at a 
wedding party in our own home 
village, we should not really 
want to be questioned by two 
outlandish foreigners on the 
exact reason for throwing con- 
fetti at the bridal pair—even if 
we knew the answer. 

At last there was a resounding 
roll on the drum, and with 
tremendous pops and splutters 
and gear grindings the three 
leviathans got under way, and 
off we swept. 

The ladies were in the lead 
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when we started; in front of 
me, as I sat squashed between 
Kibar and Michael, I could see, 
through a cloud of dust, their 
massed blues and greens and 
reds and purples. They had a 
brand-new tractor painted bright 
green. We came next, with the 
‘band among the crowd on the 
back of the trailer, and I need 
hardly say that being wheel- 
borne silenced it not at all. 
Behind us came the last tractor 
of all, with another trailer-load 
of men and boys. The driver 
of this last tractor was a boy 
called Ahmet, and one of the 
sensible passengers had provided 
himself with a black umbrella. 

This order of things was not, 
however, to last. The first 
three or four hundred yards 
were quiet enough. Even a 
_ jeep would have had to take 
that part of the road carefully, 
so the tractors were, neces- 
sarily, kept on a tight rein. 
Once we were through the village 
and clear of the sad little 
cemetery, with its high-shoul- 
dered headstones leaning up 
against each other as if for 
comfort, the road was more or 
less flat and more or less free 
from obstruction. We crammed 
on our hats, took a good grip of 
the reins, dug in our heels, and 
gave our champing monsters 
their heads. The race had 
begun. 

What a race it was! All up 
the wide estuary-like valley, 
through the golden cornfields 
we roared; villagers working 
in the fields saw us and laughed 
and waved, groups of startled 
storks rose up awkwardly from 
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the stubble to sail, astonished, 


over our heads. Kibar was the 
first to jockey for position. 

‘*Too much dust,’ he mut- 
tered ; ‘‘ we must get in front.” 
With a touch of the spur our 
fleet tractor leaped forward to 
draw up level with the ladies. 
For a brief delirious moment 
we were neck and neck, flat out 
at a good 15 m.p.h. We could 
read the maker’s shining gold 
name on the green tractor’s 
bonnet, and could have shaken 
hands with the ladies, who were 
all screaming at the top of their 
voices. Then the road narrowed ; 
big bushes and boulders ap- 
peared on either side; up 
against the rails, the green 
tractor could do nothing but 
drop back, gasping, into second 
place. 

With a triumphant tattoo and 
a squeal of the zurna, Kibar 
took the lead. 

We were not unchallenged 
for long. Soon the green tractor, 
a showy beast but with no stay- 
ing power, was being hard 
pressed by Ahmet and _ the 
umbrella. We could hear the 
grinding of gears and the clamour 
of exhausts behind us, but we 
could not see the others through 
our own contemptuous wake of 
dust. A ding-dong battle was 
in progress, it seemed; but the 
green tractor was spent, and 
even while we enjoyed our short- 
lived isolation, the mean ugly 
head of Ahmet’s courser was 
already overlapping our quarter. 
The road was clear; for some 
minutes we kept grimly at it, 
whip and spur, Kibar desper- 
ately trying to hold his lead, 
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Ahmet gaining inch by inch. 
We all strained every nerve; 
sweat poured off us in buckets. 
We shouted at the tops of our 
voices, and the Davuleu achieved 
what must be the world’s record 
for acrobatic drumming in a 
fast-moving trailer. | 

But it was in vain. Jeering 
and mocking and waving the 
umbrella, clattering and deton- 
ating and bucking like a mule, 
Ahmet’s tractor and nylon swept 
inexorably forward. 

The poor green tractor was 
really out of the race; for the 
rest of that astonishing five 
miles it never seemed likely to 
challenge the lead again. I 


suspect that the ladies had 


something to do with this; 
once they were behind, they 
decided it would be better to 
stay right at the back and out 
of the clouds of dust. Not so 
Ahmet and Kibar. Their blood 
was up, and they flicked their 
ponderous vehicles about (with 
a good forty passengers in the 
trailer of each) as if they were 
polo ponies, let alone race- 
horses. 

The road grew narrower and 
steeper and rougher as we ap- 
proached the head of the valley, 
but this worried them not at all; 
and we roared ahead as before, 
passing wherever there was room 
to pass, charging up and down 
ravines, racing along the edges 
of sheer drops when we were 
ahead and pressing hotly on the 
tail-plate of the leader when we 
were behind. 

At last, right in the middle of 
the village of Bahce, in the 
shade of a huge plane-tree by 
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a fountain, we reined our foam- 
ing mounts back on _ their 
haunches, and pulled up. I am 
sorry to say that just at that 
moment Ahmet was in the lead, 
so technically, I suppose, he 
won the race; there was nothing 
in it, though, and if it had con- 
tinued five minutes longer we 
should certainly have drawn 

We all dismounted to have a 
drink, and to wash off some of 
the dust. It had been marvel- 
lous. Michael decided to take 
a photograph to commemorate 
it, and we massed together like | 
a school group. The mock bride, 
still heavily veiled, was placed 
in the middle, and it was only 
afterwards that we realised that, 
out of sheer joie de vivre, she— 
or he—was pointing a loaded 
revolver over Michael’s head. | 
He fired at the moment the 
photograph was taken. Fortu- 
nately, he missed, and with merry 
laughter at this good joke we 
climbed back into our. vehicles 
for the last two or three hundred 
yards of steep narrow lane to 
the bride’s house. 

Once arrived there, we were 
met by all the bride’s male 
relations, armed with heavy 
sticks and making a show of 
preventing our passage. When 
this little ceremony was over, 
Michaei and I were introduced 
to a rather harassed father and 
ushered into the state apart- 
ment. This was a high sleeping- 
platform, about fifteen feet off 
the ground, strewn with carpets 
and deliciously cool, with open — 
sides and thatched roof. There, 
among other of the grander 
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visitors, we sat for several hours, 
smoking and drinking coffee, 
and watching the fun below. 

The fun below was an almost 
exact replica of last night’s en- 
tertainment. All the characters 
were there: the drummers, 
the dancers and the Zurnact, 
with the addition of some extra 
local performers. Although they 
were all embarking on their 
second day of non-stop activity, 
no one appeared to be tired. I 
did notice, though, that Cuma 
was doing a lot of the drumming. 
Could it be that the Davulcu was 
wearying? As I watched, I 
heard. a polite voice saying to 
Michael ‘*‘ What a pity you could 
not have seen a real wedding 
instead of a quiet one like this. 
Then you would have been able 
to go home to London and tell 
all your friends about it.”’ 

We, at least, were beginning to 
weary a little, when there was a 
change in the activities below. 
The bride’s dowry was being 
brought out and loaded on to 
the ladies’ trailer. Carpets, 
woven by herself and her mother 
during the long winters, em- 
broidered cushions and counter- 
panes, a table (flowered walnut, 
straight from Tottenham Court 
Road, it seemed), a big wall- 
mirror, pots and pans and a 
little glass water-jug with its 
handle tied up in a bow of red 
ribbon. Everything was held 
up for our inspection before 
being carefully loaded on to the 
trailer. Then there was a further 
stir, and the bride herself ap- 
peared; a dumpy little figure 
in a green overcoat, wearing a 


bridal veil over her face and. 
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a wreath of pink artificial roses 
on her head. She was placed 
on the same chair that had 
been occupied by the mock 
bride, and supported on either 
hand by rather terrifying old 
women. 

It was time to go. We made 
our adieux and once again our 
thanks and congratulations to 
the bride’s family. ‘Such a 
simple affair’ rang once more 
regretfully in our ears, as the 
tractors ground off again on the 
journey back. 

This was rather an anticlimax. 
It was intolerably hot; for it 
was, by now, past ten o’clock in 
the morning, and the sun was 
high in the sky, beating down 
with brazen fury on _ guests, 
dowry, bride and boiling tractors 
alike. We plodded off soberly, 
and the journey seemed inter- 
minable. I could not help think- 
ing of the veiled, overcoated 
little figure bumping along in 
the trailer just ahead. She 
must have been very hot and 
uncomfortable. I cheered my- 
self with the reflection that her 
new mother-in-law, whom I had 
met the night before, was a 
dear, and that was a very 
important thing for her. 

Once back in our village, we 
found a huge meal waiting for 
us; it had been prepared by 
those women of the family and 
neighbours who had stayed 
behind. It was a mutton pilav 
—we had seen the mutton part 
of it being dragged about by the 
horns the night before—and it 
looked very good. What with 
the excitement of the race, the 
long hours of sitting and the 
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rather gruelling journey back 
I was, by now, very hungry 
indeed. 

Before we could begin, how- 
‘ever, the women’s trailer was 
driven into the middle of the 
courtyard, and the beldame sup- 
porting the bride put up a 
spirited mock resistance to her 
removal to the arms of her new 
relatives. At last she was 
allowed to jump off the trailer, 
and was swept off by her kind 
mother-in-law and a crowd of 
new aunts, sisters, cousins and 
nieces into the upper courtyard. 
Later I went and paid my 
respects to her; she was a 
pretty little thing, but looked 
rather hot and overawed—and 
small wonder ! 

As for the bridegroom, he 
was not much in evidence. He 
sat, during lunch, next to the 
Imam from the little village 
mosque. When the meal was 
over, and while we were still in 
our places, the drumming ceased 
for a minute, and the Imam 
said a short prayer; he was a 
very young man who had just 
finished his training—this was 
his first incumbency, so to speak 
—and the religious ceremony 
was very dignified and sincere, 
touching and reassuring. 

After that, Michael and I 
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decided that it was time to go; 
our holiday had lasted long — 
enough. We said good-bye and 
slipped away, just as a new 
dance was beginning. 

As we left, we saw a very thin, 
small, sallow little boy of about 
eight; he was wearing a huge 
cloth cap, trousers six times too 
big for him and a jacket that 
must have belonged to an elder 
brother, or even an uncle. 
Something in his back view was 
reminiscent. | 

‘* Father,” he called. The 
Davuleu turned and, to our 
great delight, for the first time 
since we had seen him, his 
saturnine countenance twisted 
into a slight, slight smile. 

In the evening, we sent Hasan 
up to the farm with our wedding 
presents. We had difficulty over 
these, for we had not come 
equipped with anything suitable. 
However, we dug out a glass 
sugar-basin and black-and- 
white spotted scarf of Michael’s. 
They were a success, Hasan 
said. 

** Oh yes, they were delighted, 
and they send you many selams; 
but what a wedding!” he 
grumbled. ‘‘ Nothing like the 
sort of thing we have in my 
village. I mean, it was such a 
simple affair ! 
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FORT SIMPSON, 


McKENZIE’S RIVER. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON. 


‘ FAILLE never came out,’ the 
letter said, ‘and I think he is 
finished this time. It wouldn’t 
do much good to look for him if 
he is not out by open water— 
he is sure to be dead some place. 

. . I was running through 
some old letters and browsing 
here and there: this one was 
from the Game Warden of the 
Mackenzie Mountains Game 
Preserve and it was headed 
‘Nahanni Butte, March 20, 
1952.’ The postmark was ‘ Fort 
Simpson, N.W.T. May 20, ’52.’ 

But the Game Warden had 
evidently not been at all certain: 
Faille had vanished, in Sep- 
tember 1950, into this one-man 
empire of 73,000 square miles, 
but Faille, he knew, had the 
knack of survival down to a fine 
art: it would be better to go 
and see. So in May, a8 soon as 
_ the ice had gone out, the Warden 
took his boat and ran down the 
Liard River to Fort Simpson. 
A constable from the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police detach- 
ment there came back with him, 
and together they rammed their 
way up the South Nahanni River 
in the Warden’s boat, through 
the great canyons and into a 
country of low, bald - headed 
mountains with a wild-looking, 
jagged range ahead of them, 
streaked with snow—the Yukon 
Territory divide. And late in 
June, when two hundred miles 
of river lay between them and 
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Nahanni Butte, they saw Faille’s 
boat and canoe drawn up on the 
shingle and the smoke of his 
fire drifting out from among the 
trees. 

He said it was real neigh- 
bourly of them to come so far, 
visiting; he had been out of 
coffee for over a year and he was 
almost out of tea—and he could 
do with a bit of conversation 
besides. So he came down with 
them to Fort Simpson—and got 
himself a new outfit and went 
back in again to his mountains 
to continue his search for the 
lost Nahanni gold. 

I laid the letter aside: things 
had not changed very much in 
the last twenty-five years, it 
seemed. It must have been 
some time in February 1929 
that I was sitting, one evening, 
in the comfortable kitchen of 
the R.C.M.P. barracks at Fort 
Simpson, alternately talking to 
Johnny Kobb, who was cooking 
for the police that winter and, 
when any particular pearl of 
thought or expression occurred 
to me, adding it to the letter 
that I was writing. Notepaper 
was a Dit short just then, so the 
letter was being written on the 
backs of Wolf Bounty Claim 


forms—a scandalous but neces- 


sary abuse of 


government 

I had just snowshoed a couple 
of hundred miles down from the 
mountains of the Nahanni, look- 
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ing for my partner who had 
been stuck by a tremendous fall 
of snow in Fort Simpson with a 
dog team and a heavy load— 
and now I was laid up with the 
mal de raquette* in one foot and 
it would be a few days before I 
could get out and break trail 


again. 

The kitchen was bright and 
cheery and they were evidently 
particular here to the point of 
fussiness ; for on the wall hung 
a notice in large, clear printing— 


YOU ARE REQUESTED NOT TO SWEAR 
IN THIS KITCHEN. 
NOT THAT WE GIVE A DAMN 
BUT IT SOUNDS LIKE HELL TO 
‘STRANGERS. 


Robb was busy preparing the 
barracks supper: on one end of 
the big kitchen stove he had a 
large tub of water warming up 
for me. It was just about the 
right heat now, 8o we carried it 
over to my corner and I pro- 
ceeded to steep the mal de 
raquette foot in it according to 
the Doctor’s instructions, at the 
same time carrying on with the 
letter, one sheet of which 
promptly fluttered down into 
the bath-tub. It was swiftly 
retrieved, but not before the 
‘stranger’ of the moment had 
blotted his copy-book in more 
senses than one. Robb grinned. 
He was asking just then about 
Faille, and I told him that 
Faille had portaged his outfit 
over the Falls of the Nahanni 
and was alone in the upper 
country with a kingdom all to 
himself and not even an Indian 


1 Mal de raquette : snowshoe sickness—a sort of ‘ trench foot.’ 
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in it. He had camped over- 
night with us in June 1928 and 
no man had seen him since. 

‘* He’ll be doing that once too 
often,’’ Robb said. 

Outside it was dog feeding- 
time. The long-drawn-out howl- 
ing of the huskies rose on the 
frosty air, broken by the sharper 
barking of Alsatians: 
Gordon and McIntyre were out 
there in the dog corrals, dishing 
out the feed: some of the police 
dogs were away with a patrol 


- up the Liard, and McIntyre had 


given us an empty pen for our 
team. And then, suddenly, the 
howling and the barking were 
stilled ; the dogs were hastening: 
to gobble up their supper before 
it could freeze solid in the bowls. 

Gordon came in: with him 
came a swirl of cold air that 
eddied low down across the floor, 
condensing the steam of the 
warm kitchen into grey wreaths 
of mist. 

“* How’s the foot coming?” 
he asked. 

‘Going down fast. Another 
two or three days and we can 
hit the trail.” | 

McIntyre came in, and again 
the cold, grey fog crawled across 
the floor. 

‘*What’s that about hitting 
the trail?’’ he said. ‘ You’re 
just as well off here tonight— 
do you know it’s fifty-four below 
already? It’s going to get pretty 
damn cold before the night’s 
out.”’ 7 

That was no dream, Gordon 
and [ decided, as we walked back 
to Andy Whittington’s hotel 
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where we were staying. Fort 
Simpson is built on a high island 
close to the left bank of the 
Mackenzie, just below the mouth 
of the Liard. The Mackenzie is 
just under two miles wide there 
and from Fort Simpson water- 
front one can see ten or twelve 
miles downstream and about 
the same distance upstream. 
The buildings are strung out in 
a long line facing the Mackenzie, 


which changes its direction at 


Fort Simpson from almost due 
west to little short of north- 
west. The place is open to all 
the cold, uncharitable winds that 
sweep in- from poorly heated 
places like Great Slave Lake, the 
Barren Lands and Great Bear 
Lake, and the trail that runs 
the full length of the settlement, 
between the buildings and the 
river, is no place for sweet dal- 
liance or idle chit-chat on a 
February night in a cold snap. 

There has been a fort on 
Simpson Island since the North 
Westers built the first one there 
in 1805. It was burnt down, 
and then rebuilt in 1820: in 
1821 it passed, with the assets 
of the North West Company, 
into the hands of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the name 
was changed from Mackenzie 
Forks to that of Fort Simpson. 

Though on the main highway 
of the great river the place has 
always been on the edge of 
things. Down below, down the 
Mackenzie—‘ La Grande Riviere 
en Bas’ of the voyageurs— 
towards the Frozen Ocean, there 
were other forts, even in the 
early days—Fort Norman and 
Fort Good Hope. South-west- 
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ward, up the Liard a hundred 
and fifty miles, there was Fort 
Liard. But beyond that, and 
westward and north-westward, 
there was nothing—only the 
tangled mass of the Mackenzie 


Mountains out of which came 


new tribes of Indians bringing 
furs and strange tales of a 
country where the rivers ran 
‘towards the setting sun.’ 

It was from Fort Simpson 
that one expedition after another 
set out to follow the dangerous 
Liard River ‘ beyond the Rocky 
Mountain.’ Chief Factor 
Edward Smith wrote in 1831: 
‘ You will be joyed to hear that 
success has attended our under- 
takings in the West Branch 
Liard River—Mr McLeod junior 
returned the 9th September— 
and followed its Waters 500 
miles to its source in the Icy 
Mountains. His route was 
through a fine Country—abound- 
ing in Fur-bearing animals .. . 
inhabited by Indians friendly and 
hospitable — from this voyage 
Five new tribes is in a manner 
introduced to our Acquaintance 
—the navigation is dangerous 
—With smart Canoe men, care 
and caution, it may be navigated 
without the loss of life. ... 
There is no success without 
some loss—on the return of 
the expedition and when far 
advanced on their way Home, 
in running a rapid the Canoe 
filled, broke, in three Pieces, two 
men drowned... .’ 

In 1838 they were still at 
it, and Chief Trader Murdoch 
McPherson writes from Fort 
Simpson: ‘We made a small 
advance in our very tardy 
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business of the West Branch 
this last Summer. ... Fort 
Halkett was removed to the 
very ridgepole of the Rocky 
Mountains—a region of eternal 
snow & barren rocks, and I do 
believe, literally of nothing else. 
Mr Campbell was also on 
the Pelly’s River (Russian 
‘Sticken’), where, about 15 miles 
farther on than the farthest 
point of Mr J. McLeod in ’34, 
He found a brigade of Russian 
traders with a very large con- 
gregation of Indians who meet 
at the same Rendezvous twice 
every Summer. What kind of 
trade they make we know not, 
for Campbell did not see or hear 
anything that could inform him 
on the subject, but the Furs, if 
there were any, might have been 
removed from the Camp before 
Campbell’s arrival. He remained 
only a few hours at the Camp, 
which I have reason to think was 
a good plan. The Russian Com. 
in chief of the Party (a ‘ Mr 
Monrobe’) received him with 
apparent politeness and intro- 
duced him to three other ragged 
Officers like himself, and treated 
him to a Glass of Whiskey. It 
was, however, very evident that 
they were jealous of his appear- 
ance in that Quarter.’ 

That was at the mouth of the 
Tahlitan River, where it joins 
the Stickine, and it is due to the 
forethought of a bygone Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, Mr 
Seward, and to his Alaska pur- 
‘chase, that the Russians are not 
‘there now, within our gates. 

-Fort Simpson today is three 
hundred miles by rail and eight 
hundred by river— with one 
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sixteen-mile portage round the 
Smith Rapids—from its base of 
supplies, Edmonton in Alberta. 
But in the old days its supply 
base was York Factory on 
Hudson’s Bay: well over two 
thousand miles of lake and river 
had to be covered then by 
York boat and canoe before the 
season’s outfit reached Fort 
Simpson. The Smith Rapids on 
the Slave River still had to be 
run, lined or portaged and, in 
addition, there was a host of 
minor portages and the major 
one of Portage la Loche—a 
twelve-mile carry over the Hud- 
son’s Bay-Mackenzie divide. It 
was no wonder that Chief Factor 
Edward Smith felt bitter when 
he found that broken glass and 
crockery had been carried at 
great expense over the long, 
hard trail from the Bay to 
McKenzie’s River, as they called 
it then. 

‘Your Packers,’ he wrote, 
‘did not pay the usual attention 
in Packing some of the Cases— 
two-thirds of our plates and 
cups was smashed—and also 
the window Glass, except 18 
Squares, was broke; the latter 
loss I think was owing to the 
person that nailed up the Case— 
the lid rested on the glass, and 
driving in the nails the contents 
was broken.’ That was in 1831, — 
but his complaint has a most 
modern ring to it. 

Things seem to have been in 
even worse shape at Fort 
Simpson in 1840, and Chief 
Factor John Lee Lewes penned 
a truly heart-rending plea to 
James Hargrave at York Fac- 
tory: ‘I must now .. . point 
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out to you, with a view of 


moving your sympathy to the 


destitute state of McKenzie’s 
River in the articles of table 
furniture ; I am sure if you could 
but see us for a moment and be 
an eye-witness to. our beggarly 
display that you would not only 
pity us, but instantly say yes, 
yes, your wants are great, and 
shall be supplied ; look therefore 
to my Indent, it will point out 
how you can relieve us, and in 
doing so I beg that the greatest 
care and attention be paid to 
their packing, for they will be 
in the hands none of the most 
carefull or tender, the portage 
La Loche Boys are a sett of 
rough & terrible fellows, caring 
little for the contents of pack- 
ages. All their aim is to get 
through the voyage as quick as 
possible, their cry is the D———l 
take the hindermost helter, skelter, 
bing, bang, the pieces here & 
there on the portage, pieces 
containing the most brittle ware 
are as tenderly dashed on the 
rocks as two or three pieces of 
bar iron fasted together; con- 
sequently ... the greatest care 
is necessary in the packing; it’s 
confoundedly vexing and galling, 
after taking a piece from Y F 
to this, to find on opening every- 
thing broke useless.’ 

But that was not the end of 
Lewes’s troubles in this ‘ong 
letter of November 1840: a 
cheese in his voyage allowance 
had gone so rotten that the 
‘Men who gathered round it in 
expectation of a treat found it 
was too much for their strong 
noses & stomachs,’ and it had 
to be thrown away on an island 
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in Great Slave Lake, but not 


before it had added insult to 


injury by completely spoiling 
the tea and sugar which had 
been carelessly packed alongside 
it. A serious loss in that cold 
country. 

And the wild waters of the 
Liard had been at their tricks 
again. A party of Lewes’s men, 
coming down from Fort Halkett, 
had passed, as they thought, ail 
the dangerous water and ‘ were 
at. the very moment of the 
accident congratulating each 
other, that all cause for dread 
was past, and nought ahead to 
create fear, blind mortals are we 
all, the next minute and they 
were in their watery grave, the 
Canoe tho’ under the full way 
of the eight paddles ... was 
suddenly arrested in its progress 
by a whirlpool, turned round 
twice with a velocity hardly 
perceptible, and then head fore- 
most commenced descending the 
fearful gulph, while in that state 
one of the unfortunates (‘ John 
Johnstone Steersman’) sprang 
from the Gunwales into the 
water; his spring had no sooner 
been made than the Canoe, which 
was a brand-new one & strong, 
broke by the middle, stem and 
stern came together and the 
vortex closed over them, and 
six out of the nine sank to rise 
no more... .’ | 

The only gleam of light in 
Lewes’s dark sky came from the 
far west: ‘Mr Campbell last 
Summer was on a trip of dis- 
covery to the Westward of this, 
and I am happy to say that 
his excursion was crowned with 
success; it has opened to us 
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another wide Field for extending 
our Trade in that quarter, the 
large Kiver he fell upon, from 
its course and magnitude Mr 
C. judges it to be the long sought 
for Colville, the country is very 
rich in Beaver, abounds with 
large animals, next Summer 
please G—d if I can possibly... 
find the means I will have that 
new-found River explored to its 
mouth, ...and summer ’/42 
I will. have other posts pushed 
farther to the Westward, and 
work up the Russian Territory. 

. . A stout-hearted lot, those 
old fur-traders of Fort Simpson. 

Starvation often stared them 
in the face. McKenzie’s River 
in those days was a poor moose 
country and the nearest first- 
class fisheries were those of the 
Great Slave; all that was needed 
to precipitate a famine in a hard 
winter was the periodic scarcity 
of the hares. Then the lynx 
would leave the country and 
the Indian would have neither 
food nor the fur to trade for 
what little, if any, the posts could 
spare. In June 1842 Chief 
Trader Alexander Fisher wrote 
to Hargrave regarding the previ- 
ous winter: ‘. .. after recruit- 
ing myself a little I returned to 
my charge at Ft. Good Hope 
and found that 52 Indians, men, 
women & children had perished 
by famine and the surviving 
living on the dead carcasses of 


their Relations, all within 200 


yards of the Fort during my 
absence, my man & his family 
living om Moose Skins, Pack 
Cords, Bear Skins, Leather Sled 
Trappings, &c. These poor 
Indians seldom could get sleep, 
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they both men and women kept 
axe in hand for self-preservation 
& if any found knapping 
instantly was knocked on the 
head and as soon devoured by 
their nearest relatives. .. .’ 


But that was in olden times 
and now it was 1929. Starva- 
tion no longer haunted the forts 
of the Mackenzie: it had taken 
itself off to the wind-swept 
spaces of the Barrens or the 
lonely uplands of the Mackenzie 
Mountains, lying in wait for the 
man whose outfit has gone 
through the ice or whose cache 
the wolverine has destroyed. | 
There was certainly no danger 
of it in Andy’s hotel, towards 
the lights of which we were 
making our way over the hard- 
packed, squealing snow. 

The building faced the river, 
and it was the only hostelry of 
any kind on the twelve hundred 
miles of waterway from Fort 
Smith to the Beaufort Sea. One 
came, first of all, into a dance- 
hall—a place that had seen, and 
would see again, many a lively 
celebration. It was heated by 
a huge camp stove, fired with 
long billets of wood, and it gave 
refuge from the intense cold to 
@® varying group of men and 
girls — Indians, _half - breeds, 
idlers, never more than half 
@ dozen or so at a time, and 
never a white girl. There was a 
large gramophone with a collec- 
tion of old records — square 
dances, waltzes and melancholy 
cowboy songs—and to these the 
assembled couples circulated 
joylessly and silently (for the 
moccasins made no sound) over 
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new records—one of them a 
most regrettable little chanson 
about a young lady of singular 
beauty whose name was Brown, 
and the other a song by Frank 
Crummit: ‘I saw a robin this 
morning. Too-wheet! Too- 
whee !’ 

The first piece evidently 
touched some hidden, sympa- 
thetic chord in these children of 
nomad hunters, and they played 
it incessantly. The robin song 
with its  birdlike whistling, 
Gordon said, reminded him of 
spring in some far-off, greener 
land—and he insisted on having 
it with our breakfast coffee and 
cornflakes while the bacon and 
‘eggs were frying. | 

One passed from the dance- 
floor into the combined store, 
bakery, and meal _ counter. 
There Andy was to be found at 
work—at all hours, it seemed, 
for he baked the bread for almost 
the whole fort. He was busy, 
and beyond a quiet ‘good morn- 
ing’ he did not want to be 
bothered with anything. He 
worked at a big kitchen range: 
‘on it there was usually some 
clear space and always a big 
_ kettle of water singing a welcom- 
ing song. You helped yourself 
from the shelves to whatever 
you could see, sliced your bread 
and bacon and found your eggs. 


You laid out your meal on the 


counter, made your tea or coffee 
and toast, and cooked the bacon 
and eggs without speaking above 
a low mutter. The gramophone 
out on the dance-floor did not 
count: Andy was so used to it 
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mail plane had dropped off two 
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that the noise had about as 
much effect on him as water on 
a duck’s back. When all was 
done and you were perched up 
at the meal counter with a new 
carton of cornflakes in front of 
you and a can of freshly opened 
cream—then, and not before, 
you were free to raise your voice 
to a sort of dim, religious 
mumble that could not possibly 
offend. 

The meal cost you one dollar. 
It cost you a dollar if you went 
in and blew yourself out till you 
nearly burst, and it cost you a 
dollar if you put in there in the 
afternoon and had a cup of tea 
and some sweet biscuits. Andy 
had it figured out that a man 
who was just lying around the 
fort could not possibly eat two 
terrific blow-outs running—and 
that if he, Andy, only broke 
even at breakfast-time he would 
probably do pretty well out of 
you at midday. And the meal 
included the price of one’s room. 
There were a number of rooms 
upstairs, simply furnished with 
one wooden chair, one metal 
cot bedstead with wire spring 
mattress and a few clothes- 
hooks on the wall. The doors 
were always open and the rooms 
were always warm: as for bed- 
ding, you carried up your eider- 
down sleeping-bag, and that was 
that. 

Andy Whittington was an old 
Klondiker and Yukon man who 
had settled in Fort Simpson and 
built his hotel there with his 
own hands. He was an expert 
with the long, Yukon - type 
poling-boat, a specimen of which 
was drawn up on the bank 
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outside, out of reach of the ice. 
He was also an expert on the 
_ Liard and its hazards, and had 
trapped and prospected for years 
on the Beaver River in the south- 
eastern Yukon Territory. Some 
of the tributaries of the Beaver 
River and the Flat River head 
close together on the Yukon- 
North West Territories divide : 
Andy found out, somehow, that 
I had been up the Flat River, 
and he opened up to me one 
evening when I was alone with 
him in his kitchen, shaving— 
and doing it, as usual, very 
quietly for his benefit. He took 
me into another room and un- 
rolled the compass survey that 
he had made of the Beaver 
River and for a happy hour we 
went at it, questioning each 
other and straightening out our 
theories about the headwaters 
of the Nahanni and those of the 
rivers on the Yukon side. 

One of Andy’s troubles was 
the shawl trick. The meal 
counter was just a shade too 
close to the shelves where the 
canned stuff was stacked; and 
while Andy’s attention was for 
@ moment distracted elsewhere, 
@ lithe, active Indian girl from 
the village across the Mackenzie 


could easily lean over and sweep > 


a can of beans or bully under 
her shawl, which she wore over 
her head and shoulders much as 
the Northumberland fisher-girls 
used to do. 


An unsuccessful performer 


who had recently attempted 
the trick, Suzanne, had been 
caught and was now due to 
come up for trial. On _ the 
appointed morning Gordon and 
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I strolled along to see the pro- 
ceedings: I had to be up at the 
Wireless Station very shortly, 
so I was only able to stay for 
the opening chorus: Gordon 
saw the whole show through, 
and it was his burlesque of it 
afterwards that made me realise 
how much I had missed. 

Flynn Harris was Indian 
Agent and magistrate at Fort 
Simpson in 1929. He was sixty- 
nine then and had been Agent — 
for seventeen years, but he had 
traded and dealt with these 
Indians for over forty years in 
all. He had a dash of Charles 
Laughton in him, in appearance 
and mannerisms, but he also 
had a pronounced lisp, and one 
of the most appalling squints I 
have ever set eyes on. We all 
jammed into the small over- 
heated room, Flynn in the chair, 
Suzanne in a chair facing him, 
with various Indian supporters 
giggling and shoving behind her, 
one Mountie, and one or two 
white spectators who were on 
their way up the waterfront and 
had dropped in to listen to Flynn 
and also to warm up, for it was 
very cold. 

The administration of the 
oath was all I had time to see, 
more’s the pity. Flynn called 
for silence in the court. Then 
he fixed me with a basilisk glare 
from his right eye, swivelling on 
to Suzanne a blast of equal 
ferocity from the other, drew a 
deep breath and said, ‘“ Now, 
then, Thuthanne....’ An 
impressive pause followed. 
Then he drew an even deeper 
breath and broke into a monot- 
rumbling gabble_ that 
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carried right on through to the 
end without even so much as a 
comma in it: ‘“ You realithe 
you got to tell the truth the 
whole truth and nothing but 
the truth or you’re liable to 
thpend theven dayth in jail tho’ 
help you God kiththabook,’’ and 
- with that final piece of abraca- 
dabra Flynn whipped a Bible up 
from the table and rammed it 


under Suzanne’s nose. Suzanne 


was naturally a bit startled and 
backed up apprehensively. One 
of the Indian girls said some- 
thing to her in the Slave language 
and she plucked up courage, 
giggled self-consciously, and then 
leaned forward and kissed the 
Book so heartily with the whole 
force of her flat but cheerful 
Mongoloid countenance that it 
fell from Flynn’s hand, landing 
with a crash on a tray full of 
pens and pencils on the table. 
One of the pens flew spinning 
into the air and landed point 
first on the table, where it stuck, 
quivering like an arrow—and 
the oath had been administered. 

Flynn let fly with a few winged 
words: those who knew him can 
guess what they might be. I 
caught Gordon’s eye and knew 
that it was time for me to get 
out before one or both of us 
blew up. With me came Hall 
who was blacksmithing for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

‘Qld Flynn,’ Hall said. 
* You can always count on a 
bit of pantomime somewhere 
when he’s handling one of these 
things—sooner or later you get 
it: this time it was sooner! ”’ 

That night Gordon and I 
were asked to supper with 
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Inspector and Mrs Moorhead of 
the R.C.M.P. at their house. 
On the way up there from 
Andy’s Gordon besought me to 
remember that this was a civil- 
ised house we were going to: 
we would be sitting on chairs, 
he explained, and not on rocks 
or up-turned canoes. It was 
most considerate of him. 

‘* None of your camp habits 
tonight,” he said. ‘* Don’t gnaw 
the meat off the bones and 
chuck them over your shoulder 
like you do in the bush, and if 
you don’t like the coffee don’t 
say ‘ Perfect muck’ and pour 
it out on the floor. Kemem- 

However, we rallied our table 


manners and spent a most enjoy- 


able evening with these two 
kind people who were to be our 
hosts again in the spring. It 
was pretty late when we left 


them and walked back to 


Andy’s: Gordon took a look at 
the thermometer by the hotel 


door. 


‘* Sixty-seven below, and drop- 
ing,’ he said as we went in. A 
mournful howl from the half- 
breed caller greeted us— 

‘*Ba-alance your partners 
right and left, 

And a grand right and left.” 

They were starting up a square 
dance. ... 


We came again to Fort Simp- 
son in the spring, four of us 
from the Nahaani country. 
There were Gordon and myself 
from Deadmen’s Valley, and 
Starke and Stevens from the 
Flat River: Jack la Flair, 


the independent trader from 
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Nahanni Butte, had come down 
alone, ahead of us, a8 soon as 
the ice had gone out from the 
Liard, which had been about 
7th May. That left Faille alone 
on the Nahanni (for there were 
no game-wardens then), some- 
where in the huge country that 
lies above the Falls. Faille had 


found a good marten country 


and there was some prospecting 
he wanted to do in the summer- 
time: he showed up, bright and 
smiling, a year later, in the 
spring of 1930, not having had 
speech with a human being for 
twenty-three months. But 
already in that spring of 1929 
men were wondering—as usual 
—what could have happened to 
him. ‘Sooner or later,” they 
were saying, “‘the luck runs 
out. . And then...” And 
they shook their heads gloomily, 
like so many croaking ravens. 

Our camp at Fort Simpson 
was in a little clearing cut out 
of the willows towards the 
north-west end of the island: 
here Gordon and I set up the 
tent and here we chained the 
dogs, round the camp in a circle. 
They were half savage by now 
and unused to anybody but the 
two of us and Starke and 
Stevens: nobody in his right 
mind would attempt to molest 
our camp with those five wolves 
sleeping round it. The other 
two partners slept on their scow 
which was tied up on _ the 
Mackenzie River side of the 
island, below the waterfront ; 
and close to the scow lay our 
three canoes. 

Our first visitor was Jack la 
Flair. We were cooking supper 
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on the evening of our arrival 
when I felt something come 
between me and the sun. I 
looked up to see a stranger 
standing there and smiling down 
at me—and so beautiful was 
this sudden vision that I com- 
pletely forgot my manners and 
just stared and stared. The 
man was clean shaven and 
stockily built: he was wearing 
a well-pressed, grey pin-stripe 
suit with socks to match, black- 
and-white correspondent shoes, 
blue shirt and collar and Leander 
tie. On his head sat a straw hat 
of the boater variety the crown 
of which was encircled with a 
light- blue ribbon. This was 
Jack’s annual holiday, and an 
essential part of it was the wear- 
ing of his best clothes. If he 
could not get to Edmonton 
(and this had been a poor fur 
year and the catch did not 
justify a trip to the outside) he 
intended to wear them at Fort 
Simpson and be damned to local 
custom; and 80, arrayed in 
these splendid trappings, he was 
a familiar sight on the watéer- 
front and an example to the 
simple Indian of the heights to 
which the white man could rise 
when he gave his mind to it. 

Just then my fellow yokel 
emerged from the tent carrying 
a bowl of something or other: 
he stopped dead in his tracks 
and stood there staring like a 
man turned to stone. 

Suddenly the vision spoke: 
“Well, fellows,” it said, in 
Jack’s familiar voice, ‘‘ don’t 


you know me?” 


Until then the dogs had been 
sleeping, but the strange voice 
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roused them. They, after all, 
were just dogs and could not be 
expected to recognise their fur- 
trader friend in this exotic garb: 
plain mackinaw and moosehide 
was what they were used to and 
Jack’s Atlantic City outfit had 
startled them: they reacted 
promptly—they leapt simultane- 
ously for his throat. They fell 


short and fell back on their 


chains, snarling and struggling 
to get at him. Jack had the 
sense to stand still, though 
protesting volubly that the dogs 
were dangerous, and we finally 
quelled the uproar and got him 
safely out of camp after taking 
him round the circle to be 
sniffed and accepted anew by 
each dog in turn. And in future, 
when he came to call on us, he 
whistled for an escort and refused 
to approach without one. 

The days slipped by and May 
was drawing to a close. The 
catkins were appearing on the 
willows, and from the water the 
insane laughter of the loons and 
the strange calling of the ‘aleck’ 
ducks! proclaimed that spring 
had come to Mackenzie’s Kiver. 
But the upper Mackenzie be- 
tween the mouth of the Liard 
and Great Slave Lake remained 
frozen, and the lake itself would 
not be free of ice until July. 
And until the ice was gone from 
the upper Mackenzie the plane 
for which I was waiting would 
not come. 

The going out of the ice at 
Fort Simpson, usually in the 
first ten days of May, is one of 
the great sights of the North. 
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Coming from the warmer western 
country the Liard breaks before 
the Mackenzie; then, smashing 
and driving everything before it 
with the tremendous force of its 
onset, it opens the lower Mac- 
kenzie from Fort Simpson north 
to the Eskimo lands, eight 
hundred miles of waterway, in 
a furious struggle that leaves 
great blocks of ice stranded far 
above the river on Simpson 
waterfront. I have never seen 
this thing, but Chief Trader 
John McLean saw it from the 
fort in 1844 and wrote of it after- 
wards :— 
‘The River Liard has its 
source in the south among the 
Rocky Mountains: its current 
is remarkably strong; and in 
the early part of summer, when 
swollen by the melting of the 
snow, it rushes down in a foam- 
ing torrent, and pours into the 
McKenzie, 
solid ice, when a scene ensues 
terrific and grand: the ice, © 
resisting for some time the force 
of the flood, ultimately gives 
way with the noise of thunder, 


and clashing, roaring and tumb- 


ling, it rolls furiously along until 
it accumulates to such an extent 
as to dam the river across. This 
again presents, for a time, a 
solid barrier to the flood, which 
is stopped in its course ; it then 
rises sometimes to the height of 
thirty and forty feet, overflow- 
ing the adjacent country for 
miles, and levelling the largest 
trees with the- ground. The 
effects of this frightful conflict 
are visible in all the lower 


1 White-winged scoters. 


still covered with — 


grounds along the river. The 
trading posts are situated on 
the higher grounds, yet they are 
not secure from danger. Fort 
Good Hope was swept clean 
away some years ago... .’ 

Great cakes of ice, they say, 
weighing many tons, go driving 
into the bush on the flood, 
snapping off stout trees before 
them as they would so many 
match-sticks. ... 

But the break-up of the upper 
Mackenzie came with a quiet 
magnificence that set it worlds 
apart from the brawling uproar 
of the Liard ice. The first cakes 
and floes came at midnight. 
Gordon and I were sitting on 
the Moorheads’ veranda, which 
overlooked the river, talking 
with the Inspector and his wife. 
The sun was down below the 
northern horizon; a few small 
golden clouds hung motionless 
in the north-east, low down, 
reflected in the lake-like sweep 
of the Mackenzie; nothing was 
stirring and not even the faint- 
est breeze came to ruffle the 
calm surface of the river. There 
was no sound, only the everlast- 
ing calling of the ‘aleck’ ducks 
in the distance (and it was Moor- 
head, on that night, who gave us 
that name for them) ; ‘ a-a-aleck 
—aleck’ they kept on saying, 
and the mournful cadence of 
their cry was in keeping with 
the pale colouring of the north- 
ern spring. But from every 
quarter of the tremendous sky 
of the plains—and how big it 
seemed to us who came from 
the valleys and the deep canyons 
of the Nahanni !—there streamed 
a radiance, clear, luminous and 
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shimmering, beneath which 
every detail of the immense 
river and of the level, monoto- 
nous forest of the northern shore 
stood out sharp and well-defined. 
And it was in the calm light of 
that midnight sunset that I saw 
the first block of ice go sliding, 
white and ghostly, down the 
Mackenzie. I watched it for a 
minute or two before pointing it 
out to the others—it might be 
only a stray that had broken 
away from the main ice-sheet. 
‘ But others came after it, 
and still more, until the farther 
half of the river ran white with 
the sedately moving galleons of . 
the ice as they swept on into the 
north-west, breaking the mirror 
of the golden clouds, a phantom 
armada sailing into the sunset. 

The Liard ran brown and 
muddy from its mountains and 
the Mackenzie came clear and 
green from its great inland sea: 
the two big rivers ran side by 
side for thirty miles before their 
currents mingled, and for the 
next two days, across half a 
mile of muddy Liard water, we 
would see the stately procession 
of the ice in the Mackenzie 
stream. 

A feeling of departure was in 
the air: when the Mackenzie 
was open the plane would come 
—and I began to say my good- 
byes. Our fur was sold and 
Gordon was taking charge of 
our canoes and outfit: he 
was to come out with Starke 
and Stevens and that would be 
as soon as a channel opened 
between the shore and the ice 
through the Great Slave. And 
Starke was itching to go: he 
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came from a farm near Stirling 
and was the son who had been 
destined for the ministry. At 
precisely the wrong moment, 
from his family’s point of view, 
the news of the Klondike had 
come to Stirling and the spring 
of 1898 saw him heading down 
the Yukon towards the goiden 
river, lost for ever to theological 
disputation—doomed by his fate 
to wander endlessly across the 
North. And he had already 
had more than enough of Fort 
Simpson: he would soon be on 
the move. Tall, dark, black- 
hatted and smoking a black pipe, 
the Klondiker was a well-known 
figure: to his friends of the 
trail he was known as the Black 
Pirate. 

The last morning came and 
the north wind was blowing 
strongly : the plane would land 
in the mouth of the Liard where 
there would be some shelter 
from Simpson Island. A com- 
mittee of five had appointed 
itself to see me off: there were 
Starke, Stevens and Gordon, 
Jack la Flair in his Sunday best 
to lend a bit of tone to the pro- 
ceedings, and Bloody Poilu! who 
was coming up for the exercise. 
Starke and Stevens took our 


big canoe up to the point of the 


island: Gordon and I carried 
the stuff and Jack kept an eye 
on Poilu. On _ the 
stopped at some trader’s place 
where there was a stock of dried 
fish and tallow: Gordon wanted 
to make sure of a supply of this 
for dog-feed and we went in. 
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It took a little time to complete 
the deal and towards the end 
of it a nondescript, varmint- 
looking character stuck his head 
into the store. 

‘* Feller,” he said to Gordon 
in an irritating drawl, ‘if you 
want to see the last moments 
of that short-haired dorg of 
yours you want to hurry.”’ 

We looked out. Three huskies 
stood round Poilu, and the situa- 
tion was charged with menace. 
Every dog had his hackles up 
and his teeth bared in a snarl, 
and they were all moving slowly 
and with extreme _ delicacy. 
Poilu looked savage enough but 
rather insignificant beside these 
woolly monsters. .. . 

Suddenly, and before any- 
body could do anything about 
it, the explosion took place. 
Poilu did the exploding while 
the huskies were still considering 
ways and means and, in the 
briefest dog-fight on record, he 
killed one, lamed another so 
that it had to be destroyed and 
chased the survivor down the 
waterfront. Thus began his 
victorious progress down the 
Mackenzie to Aklavik in the 
frozen lands of the delta, where 
his descendants fight, work and 
breed to this day. 

‘* My Gord,” said the varmint- 


looking one in a tone of respect, 


‘‘ that dorg of yours sure knows 
how to handle himself! ”’ 

In the course of the uproar 
the plane had landed unnoticed 
in the Liard mouth: we 
retrieved Poilu and hurried on. 


1 Our lead dog—see ‘Maga,’ July 1952. ‘ Interlude on the Sikanni Chief.’ The 
handle to his name he had earned since those early days—his device was a Mélée on a 


Field Gules and his motto ‘ Vae Victis.’ 
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The canoe was waiting and 
Gordon and Stevens took me 
out in it. I climbed aboard the 
plane and stood on one of the 
floats while Punch Dickens and 
his cockney mechanic, Parmen- 
ter, slung the mail into the canoe. 
The usual last-minute awk ward- 
ness descended on the party. I 
looked across the great stretch 
of water towards Gros Cap. 

“You know, Gordon, there’s 
a sort of miserable fascination 
about this northern country.” 

** There is, old man.”’ 

** One will probably be back.”’ 

probably will.”’ 

The engine roared and the 
water flashed past the windows. 
I had a vision of two men 
paddling a canoe and then of 
the little party on the point— 
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the Black Pirate, Jack la Flair 
waving his straw hat and Bloody 
Poilu with a cocky-looking 
swagger on him. And then 
Simpson Island and the Mac- 
kenzie River fell away from me 
as we climbed into the north 
and I could see the others no 
longer. 

The plane swung into the 
south-east, still gaining altitude, 
and, far away in the west, a 
range of mountains climbed 
slowly into view. It was the 
Nahanni Range and on the left 
hand of it was a mountain that 
was shaped like a great bell. 
That was the Butte, the gate- 
way to Deadmen’s Valley and 
to Faille’s Country, and on it I 
kept my eyes fixed until it sank 
once more beneath the horizon. 
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THE DUCHESS AND THE GARDENERS. 


BY ANDREW PATON. 


THERE still remained half an 
hour of privacy in the great 


house before the doors would be 


opened to admit the public. 
The duchess put aside the roll 
of half-crown tickets which 
admitted the bearer to the 
public parts of the castle. She 
held out her hand in her imperi- 
ously mendicant way for a 
cigarette. When I had given 
her one and lit it for her she 
leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes. She was a 
very beautiful duchess; a very 
modern one; a very poor one. 

‘* Your news about the state 
of my finances,’ she said, is 
bad, but not exactly unexpected. 
Indeed, I don’t think I have ever 
yet encountered anything un- 
expected.” | 

‘Then you must be either 
extraordinarily far - seeing,’ I 
replied, or sadly cynical.” 

‘A bit of each,” she said ; 
“for a cynic has to be far- 
seeing in order to maintain her 
reputation.”’ 

** And what does that mean ? ”’ 

“Oh dear, it is much too 
complicated to explain,’ she 
said, *‘ especially to a Chartered 
Accountant. But perhaps I can 
illustrate with an example. 

My dear mother,” she said, 
‘had a passion for gardeners. 
Not for gardens, but for gar- 
deners. She regarded them as a 
product of the soil no less than 
petunias and hollyhocks, and 
she recognised that they needed 
the same careful handling. — 


my dear mother. ... 


“She loved especially Scots 
gardeners. I think it was for 
the same reason that some other 
people grow orchids — because 
they are the most difficult 
species. Anybody who could 
control and keep a_ Scots 
gardener for two years or more 
had demonstrated, in her 
opinion, an ability to manage 
of the very highest order. 

‘*She had every opportunity 
of indulging her whim, too; 
for, in addition to Buckington 
Towers here, she had a shooting- 
box in the Highlands, a lovely 
place in Surrey with a huge 
garden, and a big house in 
Hampstead with a smaller 


garden. I don’t know what the 


total number of gardeners was, 
and I don’t suppose she knew 
either, but it was enormous, 
And most of them were from 
north of the Border.” — 

She was silent for a moment, 
looking out of the French 
window at the garden, which 
was in that rather hopeless 
state between well-tended per- 
fection and absolute reversion 
to the wilderness. ‘In a 
few years,” she said, “it will 
be beautiful again—with the 
beauty of the jungle. But in 
the meantime it is like a man 
who has been growing a beard 
for a week. Sometimes I feel 
that society is in the same state. 

“* But I was telling you about 
She 
would have stood out today as 
a most remarkable woman. She 
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had the art of dictating with- 
out appearing undemocratic; of 
being ruthless without losing 
her gentle smile; of organising 
the life of four houses without 
appearing to have a care in the 
world. In other words, she was 
a typical upper-class housewife 
of the Edwardian era. 

“Of course, she had _ the 
advantage that none of her 
employees had the benefit of the 
protection of a trades union 
leader; but, against that, she 
’ had to face the competition of 
the rest of the women of her 
class who were constantly trying 
to lure away the best of her 
servants. 

“One of the results of this 
system was to breed a race of 
women who could organise your 
modern bureaucrat into a cocked 
hat, give your professional 
diplomat lessons in the art of 
getting one’s way without quite 
reverting to force, and instruct 
your Chancellor in the gentle 
art of preparing a Budget. 

‘* But my mother found that 
her abilities were not fully 
employed in the managing of 
those four houses. She needed 
an opponent worthy of her 
mettle. And that, I think, is 
what drove her on from merely 
taking an interest in Scots 
gardeners to collecting them. 

“ At first it was merely a 
matter of making sure that the 
replacements for those who were 
leaving were of Caledonian 
extraction, but very soon the 
fever began to grow in her and 
it was no longer enough to get 
just any Scots gardener. She 
found herself looking round for 
the most stubborn specimens— 
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those who were most difficult 
both to catch and to keep. 

“The lengths to which she 
went to lure some of the vintage 
characters into her employment 
were an indication of her ruth- 
less determination. For a long 
time she had had her eye on old 
Mathew Thomson, one of the 
most independent, cantankerous 
and suspicious of them all. He 
came from Ayrshire, and loved 
Burns even more than he loved 
plants. He had been with Lady 
Strathlochy for almost twenty 
years, and she had only suc- 
veeded in keeping him by 
disciplining herself to listen to 
long quotations from poems 
which might as well have been 
written in Chinese for all she 
understood of them. 

‘““My mother decided to go 
one better. She spent a whole 
month living in the town of Ayr 
studying the life and works of 
the poet and discussing them 
with some of the most know- 
ledgeable people on the subject. 
And then she organised an 
invitation from Lady Strath- 
lochy for a week-end at Lochy 
Lodge, created an opportunity 
for having a chat with Mathew 
in a quiet corner of the rose- 
garden, overwhelmed him with 
her appreciation of Burns and 
her mastery of the most obscure 
of his works, and had him 
safely in her employment within 
a couple of months. 

‘** But the really difficult part 
of her art lay not so much in the 
catching of these men as in the 
keeping of them. If you can 
imagine a body of people in 
complete contrast to a team of 
ballet dancers and yet with 


~ 
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temperaments that clashed as 
strongly, you will have a faint 
idea of the atmosphere at the 
four houses. 

To see my mother handling 
those old gardeners was to have 
a lesson in walking the tight- 
rope. She could so easily have 
fallen on the one side into 
vulgar familiarity, or on the 


other into patronising con- 
descension. KEither of these 
attitudes would have _ been 


intensely distasteful to the old 
men; for the presbyterian in 
them demanded __ theoretical 
equality, while the peasant 
demanded just as vigorously 
that they should serve someone. 

gardeners’ attitude to 
my mother was one of genuine 
respect mingled with a feeling 
that she was a bit of a witch. 
They could not quite grasp how 
it was that she had managed to 
keep them all so long in her 
service. 

‘‘ By the way, I don’t think 
I told you about my father. He 
was devoted to the study of 
butterflies. | 

‘‘ Well, the years went by 
and my mother began to worry 
about the welfare of some of 
for they were 
getting old and their working 
days would soon be over. What 
was to happen to them then ? 

‘*] don’t think this sprang 
from sentimentality or from any 
disinterested wish to do good. 
It had in it, I believe, more of 
the collector’s fear of losing 
suddenly what had been slowly 
gathered together over a long 
period. However! Speculation 
about motives is a barren pur- 
suit nowadays. Whatever her 
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motives were, she did not waste 
much time thinking. She took 
action. She was that type. 
‘“She decided that Tarben 
Lodge, her Highland shooting- 
box, should be transformed into 
a home for those of her gardeners 
who had retired through age or 
ilmess, and within a year that 
is just what it became. 
There was quite an outcry, 
of course, from some of her 
friends ; for the Tarben estate 
was noted just as much for its 
grouse and salmon as for its 
deer. Also, I may say, for its 
hospitality ; and that is prob- 
ably what they missed more 
than anything. In any case 
she paid no attention to them, 
but went ahead and had the 
necessary alterations made to 
the house. She also started a 
fund, received assistance from 
various interested bodies, and 
soon had twelve old gardeners 
from her various establishments 
very happily installed. 
For several months my 
mother stayed at Tarben, acting 
as matron or housekeeper or 
whatever you like to call it. 
And there never was such a 
housekeeper! She organised the 
place from top to bottom. She 
decided what sort of beds they 
should have, chose the china © 
and cutlery to suit old men, 
found out their preferences in 
the matter of food, selected 
books for them to read and 
games for them to play, and did 
a hundred apd one things to 
make their old age as happy as 
The crowning stroke, 
I think, was the way in which 
she made arrangements for them 
to do a bit of gardening if they 
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felt like it. She gave each of 
them not only a piece of ground 
but also an individual little 
greenhouse, and one of the 
nicest sights at Tarben was 
that of the old chaps pottering 
in and out of these greenhouses, 
handling their favourite plants 
and stopping for a smoke and a 
rest whenever they felt like it. 

‘¢ Within three or four months 
the place was going like clock- 
work. My mother left a house- 
keeper in charge and came back 
south to join in the social round 
and see how the rest of her 
gardeners were getting on. 

** Well, Tarben came to be 
regarded in many quarters as a 
model of its kind. My mother 
would visit it every six months 
or so and spend a few days 
among her old gardeners seeing 
that everything was being done 
for their comfort. But about 
three or four years after it had 
been opened she began to feel 
uneasy. She sensed that the 
atmosphere was not quite as 
happy as it had been. She was 
not certain for some time what 
was causing the change, and she 
kept wondering if there was 
some factor that she had left 
out of her calculations. But in 
spite of careful thought the 
thing eluded her. 

‘She had always been able 
to jolly them out of their moods, 
but now even she had to admit 
defeat. Religious feuds would 
break out between Wee Frees and 
Episcopalians ;_ territorial feuds 
between east coasters and west 
coasters. There would be feuds 
between the smokers and the 
non-smokers; between those who 
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wanted to talk and those who 
wanted to be quiet. Feuds about 
gardening and feuds about meals. 
Feuds about anything that the 
ingenious minds of a dozen old 
Scottish gardeners could twist 
into the shape of a feud. 

‘*It was only some months 
later, while she was in England, 
that a solution came to her. 
What they were missing, she 
decided, was the right sort of 
feminine company. the 
beginning four of the old men 
had had their wives with them, 
but three of these had died, 
leaving only old Jessie Kennedy, 
and she wasn’t expected to last 
much longer. Miss Conn, the 
housekeeper, was highly efficient, 
but hardly the type to make 
them forget their troubles. 

** Freud discovered sex in the 
very young. I am not going to 
suggest that my mother dis- 
covered it in the very old; 
for many old men throughout 
history have left little doubt 
that not all their powers have 
weakened with advancing years. 
But she recognised its importance 
and she found a way of letting it 
find expression—or would sub- 
limating be a better word ?— 
which was not only unsordid 
but was positively beautiful. 

‘When returned to 
Tarben she was accompanied 
by an old lady. She called the 
old men together and _ intro- 
duced her to them. ‘ This is 
Maggie Dinwoodie,’ she said, 
‘the widow of old Donald Din- 
woodie whom some of you may 
have known. Maggie has come 
te join you, and I hope you will 
make her very welcome.’ 


» 
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** In some respects Maggie was 
a sort of working-class equiv- 
alent of my mother. She had 
the same energy, the same 
ability to handle people, the 
same interest in all that was 


going on, the same smiling 
determination. All this found 
expression, of course, within 


this small group, whereas my 
mother’s more ambitious talent 
needed all the resources of a 
great society for its satisfaction. 

‘* Within a week every one 
of these twelve old gardeners 
was head over heels in love with 
Maggie, and there was an excite- 
ment in the air which I can only 
compare to that which arises in 
a Church-women’s Guild when 
a hew minister is inducted. 

visited Tarben several 
times with my mother during 
Maggie’s reign, and what filled 
me most with wonder was the 
exquisite control she exercised 
over both her energy and her 
charm. Her energy was of the 
sort that you can almost hear 
sizzling and crackling, and yet 
she never made an abrupt move- 
ment or a hasty gesture. She 
never bustled and she never 
fussed. It was a self-control 
such as I should have imagined 
- would take some great artist 
many years to attain. If she 
had bustled and fussed she 
would just have added one more 
irritation to the old gardeners’ 
lives. As it was, her self-posses- 
sion, her calm, deliberate move- 
ments, her gentle presence had 
a most soothing influence on 
them all. 

“And yet at the same time 
she carried out a campaign of 

I | 
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coquetry which was a little 
masterpiece of perfect timing, 
gentle encouragement and 
smiling deferment. It resulted 
not only in their falling in love 
with her but also in their becom- 
ing jealous of each other. But 
Maggie didn’t allow it to become 
a brooding jealousy. She suc- 
ceeded in leading it into the 
channel of healthy competition 
rather than of withering venom. 

‘* She did this by means of a 
well-prepared campaign. First 
of all she dropped a gentle hint 
to old Sandy Adamson that 
nothing would please her better 
than to be surrounded by the 


dainty flowers and the delicious 


scent of lily of the valley. She 
really did love lily of the valley, 
but she had also ferreted out 
the information that Sandy had 
made a speciality of providing 
them all the year round for the 
Duchess of Blairmore when he 
had worked for her. 

‘She had no sooner got him 
enthused with this idea than 
she told Hector Grant that, 
although she was quite fond of 
the scent of lily of the valley, 
there was something that gave 
her much more pleasure and that 
was the sight of the rich, gay, 
waxy colours of masses of 
begonias. Now Hector had 
drawers full of medals he had 
won for growing begonias, and 
he wasted no time in getting 
started again. Indeed, I re- 
member how excited he was 
when he asked me if I would 
write letters for him to some of 
his gardening friends asking for 
corms of special varieties. I 
was a schoolgirl at the time, 
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“And then she got James 
Dunean interested in his roses 
again, and Donald MacRae in 
his carnations, and Hugh Dunbar 
in his chrysanthemums, and so 
on until the whole twelve of 
them were busy digging and 
sowing and potting and propa- 
gating and doing all the other 
things that one used to see 
gardeners doing. 

_ For the first year, of course, 
the horticultural results were 
not sensational, but the effects 
of Maggie’s policy, and indeed 
her very presence, on the old 
gardeners were quite remark- 
able. It was as if they were all 
breathing a lighter, headier air. 
Previously they had seemed to 
be just waiting patiently for 
death: now they were eagerly 
living a new life. They were in 
and out of their greenhouses all 
day long, or working in their 
private gardens, and according 
to the season they would bring 
Maggie great bunches of her 
favourite flowers. She would 
receive them with a sort of 
tenderness which embraced both 
the flowers and the old man who 
handed them to her, and then 
she would thank each one in a 
way that sent him off convinced 
that he and his flowers were the 
only things that mattered in her 
life. After that she would 
arrange the flowers with the 
hand of an artist. 7 

“It was about the third year 
of Maggie’s reign that the results 
of all this activity began to be 
really spectacular. For months 
on end the house would be 
practically embowered in 
blossom and the air in every 
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room would be heady with 
delicate perfumes. One of the 
happiest memories I have is of 
visiting Tarben with my mother 
when I was a girl of about 
fifteen ; breathing in that intoxi- 
cating air, surrounded by the 
flowers, and being aware of all 
those busy, happy men about | 
the place. I was also aware of 
Maggie in the centre of it like 
some queen bee. 

** As the years went by, not 
only did the flowers go on 
improving but some of the old 
men even succeeded in raising 
new varieties. There was an 
exquisite peony, for instance, 
with all the colouring of a 
Hebridean sunset: it was given 
the name Maggie Dinwoodie. 
There was a rose that had 
such a delicacy of perfume and 
colour that it took you straight 
into the atmosphere of an 
eighteenth - century  drawing- 
room ; it, too, was called Maggie 
Dinwoodie. 

‘*One summer Tarben had a 
visit from Denton Cliffe, the 
famous gardening writer, and 
he could scarcely believe what 
he saw. He wanted not only — 
to write about the place, but 
also to carry off some of the 
new varieties to exhibit at the 
big flower-shows and sell to some — 
of the better known nursery 
firms. He said they would 
fetch enough to keep their 
raisers in comfort for the rest 
of their lives. But my mother 
forbade this. ‘They already 
have comfort,’ she told him. 
‘What they need is something 
to live for, and Maggie is pro- 
viding that.’ 
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“Well, this went on for 
twenty-one years. Some of the 
gardeners died, of course, and 
were replaced by others, but 
several of the original twelve 
were there on the day Maggie 
died. She had been sixty-four 
when she went to Tarben: she 
was eighty-five when she died. 
Three of the men were over 
ninety. Right up to the end 
she had twelve suitors. On the 
day she was buried there were 
twelve flowers in the little 
wreath that was laid on her 
coffin. 

‘‘ Tarben was never the same 
after that. The spirit seemed 
to leave it. Many of the old 
men died within a very short 
time. 
replacements dried up too, as 
the social revolution pursued 
its course and my mother found 
herself able to maintain fewer 
and fewer gardeners. . The place 
was sold some years later and 
is now a youth hostel.” 

She stopped and held out her 
hand for another cigarette. 
‘*Tt’s a long story,’ she said, 
‘*T hope I haven’t bored you.”’ 

Far from it,’’ I answered, 
lighting the cigarette for her, 
‘but I don’t quite see where 
the cynicism comes in.” 

‘“*Oh, of course not! But 
surely you ought at least to 
have guessed that Maggie Din- 
woodie wasn’t her real name! ”’ 

‘* What was it, then?” 

“Lily Poilock. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

‘*Of course it does. But surely 
a great actress like that...” 


The Duchess and the Gardeners. 


Gradually the source of 
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“Can you imagine a better 
way for a great actress to end 
her days?” she exclaimed ; 
‘*an audience all the time, and 
bouquets every day. I do 
believe it was the happiest 
time of her life!” 

‘‘ But how did she come to 
it ?”’ 

‘Well, like most actresses 
She was better at spending than 
saving, and when the managers 
could no longer find parts for 
her she landed up in a home for 
aged actors and actresses. But 
she hated it: probably because 


' there was too much competition 


for the leading rdéles. When 
my mother proposed that she 
should come to Tarben she 
jumped at the chance.”’ 

‘But why didn’t your 
mother just take an ordinary 
gardener’s wife ?”’ I asked. 

She paused for a moment as 
if she were counting ten as an 
insurance against saying some- 
thing very rude to me. 
‘* Because,”” she said, ‘ what 
my mother was aiming at was 
not a marriage but a love 
affair. Or, rather, twelve love 
affairs. It was a sweetheart 
rather than a wife that was 
required at Tarben. My mother 
knew that; Lily Pollock knew 
it; yes, and the old gardeners 
knew it too. After all, they 
had all had a wife!” 

‘* But they must all have had 
at least one sweetheart too,” I 
‘*Ah! But not one like 
Lily Pollock!” said the duchess, 


sighing a little. 


KERUGI, SON 


- Four years ago I settled in 
Kenya, about ten miles from 
Nairobi, renting a little mud-and- 
wattle thatched cottage, like 
one of those raffia tea-cosies 
sold at church bazaars, but gay 
with an un-English profusion of 
jacaranda and  bougainville#a. 
A few small farms were scat- 
tered nearby, and in front of 
the house miles of coffee-bushes 
and grasslands stretched to the 
horizon, where the indigo out- 
line of Mount Kenya faded into 
the lighter blue of the sky. 
Sometimes I could see, glimmer- 
ing across the plains like a 
mirage, the glint of snow on the 
rounded top of Kilimanjaro. 

I acquired a houseboy, an 
ancient Ford, and a pleasant 
and unexacting job. Life was 
peaceful, except for feuds with 
garages over repairs to the Ford, 
which was constantly covering 
me with shame by stopping in 
the middle of the road and 
having to be pushed by delighted 
natives, materialising like genii 
from a deserted landscape. 
Nothing pleases an African more 
than the sight of misfortune. 
It is a genuine, unmalicious 
pleasure ; he is as ready to laugh 
at his own mishaps as at those 
of his neighbour. 

Most of the farm labour and 
houseboys in the district were 
Kikuyu, the tribe indigenous to 
Nairobi. They were friendly 
and helpful, with a quick wit 


OF NJEROGE. 


and a keen interest in the activi- 
ties of their employers. They 
could not get their tongues 
round European names and in- 
vented nicknames for their 
Bwanas and Memsahibs. The 
‘Horse Bwana’ (who ran a 
riding-school), ‘The Red Bwana’ 
(a ginger-haired giant on a 
neighbouring farm). I, so a 
female friend hastened to inform 
me, was known as the ‘ Mem- 
sahib Mafuta’—the fat Mem- 
sahib. This, I thought, was a 
little crude. Well covered, per- 
haps, but fat... I hopefully 
asked my informant, who turns 
the scale at eleven stone, what 
they called her. ‘‘ Oh, the ‘im- 
portant ’ Memsahib,”’ she replied 
smugly. It was only a slight 
consolation to reflect that plump- 
ness in women is highly regarded 
by Africans. 

Life had a quaint feudal 
quality ; the servants assumed 
as a matter of course that their 
Bwanas and Memsahibs knew 
everything. I soon got used to 
settling domestic feuds, swab- 
bing and bandaging repulsive 
sores, and dispensing doses of 
castor oil nearly as large as those 
administered by Mussolini’s 
henchmen as political punish- 
ments. If my prescriptions were 
not considered satisfactory the 
nearest witch-doctor was con- 
sulted and my medicine prob- 
ably added to some concoction 
of snake fat, powdered lizard 
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and sheep’s eyes that might 
have been cooked up by the 
crones in ‘ Macbeth.’ 

There were rumours of unrest 
up-country, but life round us 
was placid and uneventful. Here 
was peace and plenty. Here I 
could live at ease and cultivate 
my garden. 

At four o’clock one morning 
this idyll was shattered by the 
crash of broken glass as a gang 


of young Kikuyu piled into my 


house. One of them attacked 


me with a club, the others made - 


off into the bush with most of 
my portable possessions. Mau 
Mau had not yet become a 
popular catchword to cover all 
varieties of native crime, and 
the slashing and dismembering 
of Europeans was not then a 
feature of Kikuyu attacks, so 
I escaped with a fright and a 
few bruises. The raid left me 
restless and worried. I slept 
with a loaded Webley under my 
pillow, 
when the dry thatch rustled in 
@ sudden breeze, or a scavenging 
hyena howled near the house. 
There were more raids on neigh- 
bouring houses, and the friendly 
houseboys became frightened 
and sullen. On the golf-links I 
was startled and sickened to 
catch a sudden slit-eyed glance 
of pure hatred from a young 
Kikuyu caddie, one of the gen- 
eration educated in the ‘ inde- 
pendent’ native schools, whose 
teachers had trained them in 
the dark ways of resentment and 
treachery. Even my own house- 
boy began to steal recklessly and 
relentlessly. I returned one 
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waking with a start 
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evening to find him stretched 
unconscious on the hearthrug, 
his arm encircling an empty 
bottle of Bristol Cream. He 


could, I reflected bitterly, have 


achieved the same result with 
methylated spirits. 

I reluctantly decided to move | 
to town and let my garden 
cultivate itself. 

My new home was a flat in 
the centre of Nairobi, overlook- 
ing a closed-in courtyard. Here 
the only visible enemies were 
wild cats, yelling on the roof 
and round the dustbins. 

Kerugi, son of Njeroge, came 
to me highly recommended by 
the tenant of the next-door 
flat. His ‘ cardis ’ were in order, 
his taxes paid; he had been 
photographed, finger - printed, 
screened by the Police. He had 
been in his last job for two years 
and his employer had ended a 
lyrical reference by asserting 
that if all Kikuyu were like 


-Kerugi there would be no trouble 


in the land. 


Life in Nairobi became a 


thing of beauty. The parquet 


floors shone like an advertise- 
ment in a glossy magazine; the 
bath gleamed, the silver glittered. 
Kerugi himself always wore a 
spotless kanzu, the long white 
cotton robe which is de rigueur 
for the well-dressed Kenya 
houseboy, and a starched white 
cap like an inverted flower-pot. 
He was very small, very black, 
with a dazzling smile and an air 
of ineffable superiority. He 
weeded and watered the plants 
on my little roof-garden, fetched 


my groceries, polished the car, 


popular with everyone. When 
he appeared in the courtyard 
there was a chorus of badinage 
from the other houseboys. On 
his day off I would sometimes 
see him strolling along with 
a friend, hand clasped in hand 
in the uninhibited affectionate 
manner of African with African. 

It needed no Sherlock Holmes 
to guess the types of European 
by whom Kerugi had been 
previously employed ; his ‘ off 
duty’ clothes gave some un- 
mistakable clues. He wore a 
gold-tasselled and crested velvet 
‘cap,’ a trophy of some public 
school, which made him look 
like one of the little monkeys 
carried round by Italian organ- 
grinders. A khaki battle-dress 
jacket, navy shorts and brown 
suede riding - boots completed 
the ensemble, and on special 
occasions he wore white-rimmed 
sun-glasses, an adornment much 
valued by the more modish 
African town-dwellers. 

Kerugi liked company, and 
would greet my friends with 
a warm ‘Jambo — habari?’ 
‘ Greetings—how is everything 
with you?’ If I forgot to lock 
my store-cupboard he would 
virtuously hand me the key, 
although, logically, the only 
possible thief could be himself. 
Kenya housewives carry 48 many 
keys as a Victorian housekeeper: 
keys of the drinks cupboard, 
the wood store, canned food 
store, garage, charcoal store. 
Petty pilfering of food by even 
the apparently honest is not 
regarded seriously, but as a 


Kerugi, son of N jeroge. 
and cooked like a chef. He was 


game of skill between employer 
and employee. If you are fool- 
ish enough to leave stores un- 
locked, you lose, but if you 
carefully lock up everything, 
defeat is cheerfully accepted. 
It is a game with definite moves. 
If you leave, say, a five shilling 
note lying about, you may or 
may not find it placed ‘for 
safety ; in your stocking-drawer 
or in an empty coffee-tin. If 
you do not find it there, it is 
moved gradually to more and 
more unlikely ‘safe’ places 
until in the end, if nothing is 
said about the loss, it is assumed 
that you have not missed the 
money and it goes for good. 
Kerugi disdained such obvious 
tricks. I do not think he ever 
took anything more than an 
occasional spoonful of sugar, 
and when I lost my keys he 
would help me look for them 
with expressions of sympathy 
and concern. 

When ‘A Queen is Crowned’ 
arrived in Nairobi, I decided to 
reward Kerugi, who had never 
been to a cinema, by sending 
him to see the might and glory 
of the Empire to which he 
belonged. He accepted the 
ticket calmly, with that lack of 
gratitude for favours received 
which is a distressing character- 
istic of the African—distressing, 
that is, to the donor, who is 
always left with the feeling that 
the recipient had expected some- 
thing more. However, Kerugi 
had learned enough of European 
customs to murmur in English 
a conventional “Sank you, 
Memsahib.”’ 
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The following day he bustled 
about his work, volunteering no 
comment on the entertainment 
I had provided. I was driven 
by curiosity to ask him how he 
had enjoyed his afternoon. He 
smiled politely and said that he 
had liked seeing so many people 
running round like siafu—ants. 
It was strange, he added, that 
the Bwanas and Memsahibs in 
England did not use motor cars 
as they did in Nairobi, but 
went about in coaches. But, 
he remarked, with something 
approaching enthusiasm, what 
had really surprised him was 
seeing the dogs in fur coats and 
mingi barafu—much ice. This 
completely puzzled me until I 
remembered that before the 
Coronation film they had shown 
an old documentary about life 
in Alaska. The only ice Kerugi 
had so far seen was in the trays 
of my Frigidaire, and that there 
should be a country constructed, 
apparently, of millions of ice- 
cubes and inhabited by dogs in 
fur coats—that really was some- 
thing. | 

Twice a week we went to the 
market together, Kerugi carry- 
ing an enormous shopping- 
basket. I would buy peas, 
guavas, peppers, oranges, paw- 
paw, avocado pears, mealies. 
Kerugi would look on with a 
critical eye, occasionally shak- 
ing his head gravely as he split 
open a pea-pod to show me that. 
the peas were old, or rejecting 
a mealie cob for some un- 
suspected defect. The Indian 
traders glared at him in impotent 
rage, but did not dare reprimand 
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him in front of the Memsahib. 
It was Kerugi’s finest hour and 
he savoured it to the full. 

The months passed unevent- 
fully—uneventfully, that is, for 
Kerugi and myself. Stories of 
Mau Mau violence and atroci- 
ties grew in volume, culminating 
in the terrible massacre at Lari. 
Kerugi sympathised with my 
horror at this crime. I talked 
to him of the power-obsession of 
the Kikuyu, who were ruining 
all their chances of develop- 
ment by these orgies of blood. 
Look at the Masai, I said, who 
pasture their cattle in peace 
and friendship with us; at 
Nyanza, with its schools and 
prosperous African traders; at 
the African coffee growers, at 
the Turkana, the Nandis, the 
Wakamba, the Kipsigis, -and 
all the other tribes working 
towards emancipation and 
security. It is only you Kikuyu 
who try to take these savage 
short - cuts. Kerugi agreed 
whole - heartedly. There were 
mingi watu mbaya—many bad 
people—among the Kikuyu, he 
said, and it was hard for the 
good Kikuyu like himself to 
keep out of trouble. Why, and 
he tore open his shirt to show 
me, only yesterday the police 
had beaten him ; could I not see 
the bruises? I could not; but 
bruises are difficult to discern 
on @ black skin, and we agreed 
that life was hard on the law- 
abiding Kikuyu. 

One morning last month I 
awoke to the murmur of voices 
on my veranda, Two naked 


pot - bellied little totos, their 
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navels sticking out like corks, 
were crawling on the ground. 
Perched on the edge of a wicker 
couch like a pair of gay tropical 
birds, were two young bibis, 
neither more than eighteen years 
old, wearing short cotton frocks 
of magenta and green with 
bright head-scarves tied round 
their shaven heads, and lengths 
of patterned material wound, 
native fashion, round their 
shoulders. The taller of the 
two had a couple of inches of 
grubby white petticoat hanging 
below her frock. This I knew 
was a sign of prosperity. Any 
bibi who can afford such a 
luxury as a petticoat makes a 
point of letting her friends see 
this outward sign of inward 
grace. By Kikuyu standards 
these were smart young girls. 
The average Kikuyu bibi wears 
a short saffron or greyish cotton 
frock shaped like a sack, her 
head is shaven to the bone, 
and the scooped-out lobes of 
her ears hang down like whorls 
of black plasticine. If she 
is lucky, she is adorned with 
earrings made of wire filched 


from the East African Power 


and Lighting Company. Round 
her forehead, stretching over 
her back, she wears a strap by 
which incredible loads are lashed 
to her body: a bundle of fire- 
wood which it has taken two 
men to lift, furniture, babies, 
bananas, sacks of charcoal, any- 
thing and everything is carried 
by these unfortunate beasts of 
burden, and the results are 
shown in their curved backs 
and sagging stomachs. 
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Kerugi brought in my tea, 
shaking his head lugubriously : 
Shauri mbaya, Memsahib ”—a 
bad affair, he said. ‘* My wives 
have come from Fort Hall to 
tell me that Chief Ernesto 
has taken my goats because 
I have not paid my poll tax. 
Memsahib knows that I have 
paid it. Memsahib has seen 
my cardi.” 

This indeed was a bad affair. 


The Fort Hall bride price was 


about forty or fifty goats. Here 
were two handsome young wives 
to whose parents he must have 
paid nearly a hundred goats, 
unless they were sisters and he 
had got a reduction for quantity 
—or did the second wife cost 
less than the first? I abandoned 
these unprofitable speculations. 
The main fact was that the 
remaining goats and a few acres 
of land in the Reserve were 
Kerugi’s security for his old 
age—he would consider himself 
approaching senility at forty— 
and their loss would mean ruin. 

Filled with indignation at this 
injustice, I took a day’s leave, 
and set off with the entire 
family to try to arrange the 
affair. The bibis lolled in the 
back of the car. I had given 
them a cigarette each, which 
they smoked with much enjoy- 
ment after the alarming Nyanza 
fashion—with the lighted end 
inside their mouths so that they 
could imhale the maximum 
amount of smoke. The totos, 
noses running, slept contentedly 
on their mothers’ laps ; a strong 
smell of wood-smoke, babies and 
the kidnapped goats crept 
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through the car. Kerugi, sit- 
ting in front with me, gave a 
running commentary on the 
wonders of the big city, the 
wives answering with the long- 
drawn-out and inimitable Kik- 
uyu ‘ Aaa-y Aaa-y,’ which may 
mean approval, disapproval, 
amusement or sorrow, according 
to a slight change in inflection. 

I drove to the District Com- 
missioner’s office, the Police and 
African affairs officials, and 
eventually managed to get the 
bibis their return passes and a 
letter of protest written: to Chief 
Ernesto. 

I gave Kerugi the evening off 
to see his family safely on the 
bus, and returned to cook dinner 
for some friends. Late that 
night, the sink stacked with 
dishes, the ash-trays overflow- 
ing and my laundry basket full 
of tomorrow’s wash, I sank into 
bed with the comfortable feeling, 
‘ This is Kenya. I don’t have to 
clean up.’ : 

Next day the long rains set 
in, water splashed noisily from 
the gutters and cascaded along 
the veranda. I awoke late to a 
feeling of emptiness in the flat ; 
no morning tea, no cheerful 
clatter from the kitchen, no 
Kerugi. ... 


Ten days later I received a- 


letter from the District Com- 
missioner, blandly beginning :— 


‘ As you doubtless know, your 
houseboy, Kerugi, is heavily 
involved in Mau Mau activities 
and has therefore been removed 
from Nairobi... .’ 


As I doubtless knew... 


Kerugi, son of Njeroge. 


On the heels of this came 
another letter, addressed in an 
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unfamiliar, sprawling hand- 
writing on cheap lined paper :— 


‘Mrs Tye, Dear Sir, much 
greetings from the time when 
you last sow me. Therefor I am 
hear in the Prison and my goats 
is gone so that I wants to tell 
you that if you wants to save 
me for you kindly you can write 
a letter to the Commissioner of 
Police to give me pass to come 
to Nairobi. Therefor I knows 
that you will do what I tells 
you in your kindness, Madam, 
so that I hopes to get reply. 


Your faithful servant, 


KERUGI, son of Njeroge.’ 


‘If you wants to save me for 
you .. .,’ a sinister and ambigu- 
ous sentence. If Kerugi were 
heavily involved in Mau Mau 


activities, he had undoubtedly 


taken the final oaths, with their 
rituals of bestiality and blood, 
the oaths which bind a member 


of the Mau Mau to kill a 


European or be killed by his 
fellows. 

That Admirable Crichton of 
the Kikuyu, was he prepared 
when he brought me my dinner 
to blind me with boiling soup 
and sever my hand as it reached 
for my revolver, as had been 
done to a peaceful up-country 
farmer; or stealthily admit a 
gang of murderers, or slash and 
hack at me with his razor-sharp 
simi ? 

Schizophrenia is brought to 
a fine perfection in the Mau- 


Mau- pledged Kikuyu, who 
stands today like the central 
figure in a medieval morality 
play—his good angel on his 
right, his bad angel on his left. 
He gives temporarily to one or 
the other his whole - hearted 
allegiance. While Kerugi was 
working for me he had not yet 
received orders for my destruc- 
tion, so his good angel took 
charge, and he served me with 
sunny friendliness. He may 
even have liked me, but the 


| Kerugi, son of Njeroge. 
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Mau Mau oath binds with an 
unbreakable chain of evil, it is 
a debasement of the spirit as 
well as the body, its ritual so 
obscene, so unimaginable, that 
there is no recovery for the 
soul. No psychologist can delve 
into these dark atavistic depths, 
there are no clues to this 
labyrinth of degradation. 

When Kerugi wrote that 
letter he meant indeed to be my 
faithful servant—faithful unto 
death—my death or his. 
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TWO MORE OCEANS. 


BY LIEUT.-COMDR. A. G. HAMILTON, D.8.C, 


THus reads the South African 
chart on the subject of Cape 
Agulhas: ‘ The severity of the 
gales off the Cape of Good Hope 
and the adjacent coast to the 
eastward, and especially in the 
- neighbourhood of the Agulhas 
Bank, is well known to naviga- 
tors, a8 also is the rapidity with 


which they succeed one another. 


and their violence during the 
winter months, from June to 
September.’ And yet here we 
were, in June, in Port Elizabeth, 
celebrating the Coronation in- 
stead of either getting down to 
refitting Speedwell after her 
Indian Ocean crossing or. else 
taking ourselves out of this 

unhealthy climate.’ But Port 
Elizabeth is one of the finest 
places in the world wherein to 
develop a ‘ Swing it till Monday ’ 
attitude, and, after all, Corona- 
tions do not happen every day 
or every year; nor, for that 
matter, were the two of us in the 
habit of being given six months’ 
leave by the Admiralty. So 
what could we do but relax and 
enjoy ourselves ? 

On one afternoon while Ash- 
more went for a visit to a farm 
up-country I took seven pas- 
sengers out for a sail. Now, for 
a boat like Speedwell, which is 
only a five-tonner, seven is a 
crowd even if they are all used 


to sailing. These were not, and 
not only that, they included two 
very small children; 80, as was 
inevitable, no sooner had we 
left the shelter of the breakwater 
than the wind piped up and 
gloom descended upon the ship’s 
company. By the time we 
eventually got back after a 
depressing three-quarters of an 
hour, the gloom was widespread 
and I had nearly joined the two 
youngest members in their floods 
of tears at such an outcome to 
my little pleasure cruise. It was 
the worst moment of the entire 
trip from Singapore, and thor- 
oughly demonstrated the differ- 
ence that lies between sailing for 
the purpose of getting from 
Point A. to Point B. (be they 
never so far apart) and in trying 
to organise a pleasant picnic. 
In the one case you accept any 
vagaries on the part of the sea 
as being part of the game; in 
the other, you resentfully feel 
that it ought to know better. 
After our experiences in sail- 
ing from Rodrigues and Mau- 
ritius, we had given up even 
trying to leave harbour in the 
mornings, and worked on the 
theory that since we seemed 
constitutionally incapable of 
making any preparations for 
sea the day before, we might 
just as well give ourselves plenty 


1 * Across the Indian Ocean.’ ‘ Maga,’ February 1954. 
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of time on the departure day 
itself. Thus, like lunatics, we 
edged our way, crab - fashion, 
between the breakwater heads 
at half-past six on a Friday 
evening against the ghost of an 
onshore breeze. That the Friday 
_ superstition is still far from being 
outmoded was shown to us as 
soon as we passed Cape Recife ; 
for at once ‘ the lift grew dark, 
and the wind blew loud And 
gurly grew the sea.’ By seven 
the next morning, by which 
time we had bashed our way 
some fifteen miles to seaward 
in expectation of the worst, it 
had grown very gurly indeed, 
and we felt that the time had 
come to take off all our sail and 
wait until things improved. 

At this peint I came on deck 
to help Ashmore deal with the 
sails. The view was memorable. 
It was dawn, and it seemed as 
though the elements had con- 
spired among themselves to 
produce a perfect illustration 
of foul weather. Astern, to the 
eastward, there were still a few 
ragged patches of washy blue 
and some great fiery stains round 
the horizon. Overhead it was 
grey; the wind was moaning 
its dismal tune through the 
shrouds, and thin sputters of 
rain joined the spindrift thrown 
up by our wildly cavorting bow. 
It was ahead, however, that 
things looked really ugly. There 
the clouds were almost purple, 
the colour of a black eye in its 
prime, and beneath them the 
rain was coming down in sheets. 
It was obviously not the moment 
to dither about or delay stowing 
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our sails, but by now we had got 
well into the swing of our gale 
drill and each knew just what 
the other was going to do and 
how best to help him. Alloca- 
tion of duties hinged largely on 


our oilskin. Originally we had 


owned two, but one had mysteri- 
ously been lost, and though we 
always intended to get another, | 
for some reason we never did. 
Thus the one with the oilskin 
used normally to go forward, 
where it was wettest, while the 
one without would take over in 
the cockpit and try to keep dry. 
By this time, too, we had realised 
that it was well worth while 
going to considerable trouble in 
order to keep dry; after you 
have been dipped heavily be- 
neath a wave a couple of times 
you are apt to lose enthusiasm. 
To be frank, it is beastly. I 
turned the boat’s head away 
from the wind and ran her off 
before it. This brought the 
waves from aft instead of from 
the starboard bow and they no 
longer flung themselves across 
the fo’c’sle but passed politely 
underfoot, while the foresail, 
robbed of wind by the main, 
flapped idly and, as soon as it 
did so, was grabbed and smoth- 
ered by Ashmore. In a moment 
the sail was unclipped from the 
forestay and the wet bundle 
tossed aft to me in the cockpit, 
the halyards were set up taut 
and out of the way, and we 
were ready to deal with the main- 
sail. This required a different 
technique. Ashmore now stood 
braced against the mast waiting 
to drop the sail as soon as he 
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saw that I was ready for it. I, 
in the meantime, turned the 
boat beam on to the wind and 
hauled the boom far enough aft 
to be able to reach it easily. 
At a shout of ‘ All set,’ down 
came the sail; the boom fell 
into its crutch, and both of us 
pouneed on the sail before the 
wind could tear it out of the 
heap into which it had fallen. 
In the early days the whole 
operation might well have taken 
us a quarter of an hour; now 
it was done in less than five 
minutes. 

This gale lasted for twenty- 
four hours, and when we once 
more managed to set some sail 
there was a deal of speculation 
on where we were. The only 
thing that seemed to be certain 
was that we were not where we 
thought we were. We battered 
our way inshore in a rough 
sea, therefore, and finally found 


ourselves some miles back to 


the eastwards of where we 
had started, so had the depress- 
ing experience of repassing the 
cheerful lights of Port Elizabeth 
on Sunday night and realising 
that we might just as well have 
spent an extra two days there. 
The distance from Port Eliza- 
beth to Simonstown is_ three 
hundred and eighty miles. On 
average we had covered about 
one hundred miles a day, so I 
thought it was fair to estimate 
that this leg should take about 
five or six days, hoping that we 
might do it in less. As it turned 
out we took ten. The weather, 
having started off with a gale, 
decided to make up for it with 
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three days of stilly calm. There 
was not a breath. We just sat 
there. Tins thrown overboard 
at breakfast time would be with 
us for lunch. Seagulls, alba- 
trosses, and even some sea-lions 
and penguins played round us 
while we lay and sunbathed on 
the fore-hatch, read books, or 
wrote the letters we should have 
written in Port Elizabeth. Life 
was pleasant, but all the time 
we had to keep looking at our 
larder and wondering whether 
we should have reasonable meals 
and hope that we should eventu- 
ally get moving again, or ration 
ourselves and prepare for a 
really long passage. Happily 
we made the correct decision 
and, as ever, lived well, I say 
happily; for one night, our 
third of calm weather, I woke 
with a start and the feeling that 
something was wrong. For a 
moment I could not think what 
it was, then suddenly realised 
that there was a faint swishing 
noise to be heard. Whenever 
you leave a boat unwatched 
and drifting in the middle of a 
shipping lane at night, however 
much you tell yourself that the 
chances against being run down 
are in the nature of thousands 
to one against, you have a faint 
feeling of guilty conscience, at 
least I have. Now my insides 
felt as though they were miles 
down below our keel and I 
fairly leapt into the cockpit to 
see a ship charging along and 
less than a cable away. Such 
was my horror that it took me 
a moment to realise, first of all, 
that it was not going to hit us, 
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and secondly, that it was the 
South African frigate Transvaal 
with whom we had become 
friendly in Port Elizabeth and 
who had now, apparently, seen 
our very dim light (an Indian 
hurricane lantern of evil dis- 
position and uncertain habits) 
and come alongside to see if we 
wanted anything. It is the first 
time that I have ever visited 
one of H.M. ships with a four- 
days’ growth of beard and wear- 
ing a sarong. However, they 
were very kind, fed me on 
whisky and then aroused their 
butcher and sent me back with 
a gigantic joint of beef, potatoes, 
bread, and a bottle of Van der 
Hum. All thoughts of having 
to eat tinned herrings in tomato 
sauce, of which we had an in- 
ordinate supply throughout the 
trip, faded, and we lived instead 
on beef steak, roast beef, stewed 
beef, beef sandwiches and curried 
beef, which was infinitely more 
satisfactory. The rest of our 
trip to Simonstown was without 
outstanding incident, and we 
reached it after a very wet and 
arduous sail up False Bay, of 
which we had no chart, at two 
in the morning, soaked to the 
skin and thanking our stars that 
we were in the Navy and that 
here, six thousand miles from 
our starting-point, we were again, 
as it were, at home. 

At Simonstown we paused, 
while the dockyard, who seemed 
to enjoy the novelty of dealing 
with a yacht instead of a war- 
ship, refitted us. Each of us 
was adopted by a different 
family, for whom no trouble 
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seemed to be too great, and we 
enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
It was a wonderful change to 
sleep in a bed again instead of 
on board, and to go down to 
work after a leisurely breakfast, 
cooked by somebody else, rather 
than to have an egg frying on 
one burner of our primus and 
our shaving-water heating on 
the other. At week-ends—for 
we worked a strictly Trades 
Union week—we managed to get — 
away up-country and saw fruit 
being farmed, and it appeared 
to be a pleasantly leisured life 
compared with farming in 
Britain, but requiring a consider- 
able capital to enter into; for 
good land now sells at a very 
high figure with the fruit trade 
booming as it is. You are. 
an unusual farmer in that area 
if you do not own two cars, 
horses for the children, and a 
swimming-pool in the garden. 
Finally, however, all was finished 
and we took to the water, swing- 
ing on the end of a sixty-ton 
crane like a minnow on a salmon- 
rod, looking intensely beautiful 
in our new paint and varnish. 
Our next port was St 
Helena, about eighteen hundred 
miles away, and this time we 
had a chronometer that worked. 
It was all right, we felt, to go 
looking for small islands which 
lie to the west of you without 
knowing your longitude, but it 
is apt to be more difficult when 
they lie to the northward. Our 
fixst couple of days were rough 
and we were seasick. We were 
also reported missing by many 
of the newspapers of the world, 
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apparently on the theory that 
since we had not sent them a 
post-card to say that we were 
still alive, we must necessarily 
be dead. It is hard to convince 
people that the sea is a large 
place and does not boast post- 
offices upon its surface. Now, 
however, a8 we went on our way, 
we were moving towards better 
weather instead of worse, and 
in a few days entered the south- 
east trades, which meant a wind 
from right astern for weeks on 
end. Strange as it may seem to 
those unused to sailing, a boat 
is far harder to sail down wind 
than to windward, and normally 
requires far more attention and 
nursing. Such a challenge to 
our leisurely ideas of watch- 
keeping aroused all our inventive 
genius, and we were determined 
to devise a trouble-free yet 
reasonably fast down-wind rig. 
A few experiments with our 
spinnaker and its boom produced 
the answer, and thereafter we 
had no further trouble, and 
watchkeeping, except in a very 
heavy wind, returned to its 
accustomed languor while our 
daily runs again hovered round 
the 120 and 130 mile mark. 
The only snag was the rolling. 
With a wind on the beam, 
although you may heel to a 
considerable angle, at least you 
remain more or less steady and 
soon grow used to it. Not so 
when you are rolling heavily. 
You may not actually roll out 
of your bunk, if you wedge 
yourself securely, but even so 


it is uncomfortable and every- | 


thing is made more difficult and 
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irritating, from cooking to navi- 
gating. A week or so of this is 
trying on the temper, which has 
to be watched very carefully if 
two people are to continue to 
live together for another seven 
thousand miles. 

On the chart our line began 
to extend, about a centimetre a 
day, towards the dot of St 
Helena, until we began to think 
in terms of ‘A week today,’ 
then ‘ Another three days,’ and 
finally ‘ Tonight or tomorrow 
morning.’ It is at this last 
stage that I always begin to 
wonder. To wonder whether 
the last sight was accurate ; 
whether the chronometer is los- 
ing or gaining ; to wonder what 
to do if no land appears when 
it ought to appear. Do I then 
turn left, turn right, go on, or 
go back? There are a thousand 
things to wonder about when 
you have a whole night watch 
in which to ponder them. They 
are all silly. At the back of your 
mind you know that the whole 
time, but, BUT... At four in 
the morning it is hard to view 
things dispassionately and the 
boat feels very small and the 
sea very large indeed. All this 
uncertainty is amply repaid 
when land does appear. To me 
it is one of the greatest joys 
of seagoing when, for the first 
time after a long passage, you 
make your landfall. There is 
no other feeling quite like it, 
half wonder, half satisfaction, 
and, over all, a strange excite 
ment and gratitude. 

Jamestown, the port of St 
Helena, is a picturesque place 
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erammed into a steep gash in 
the cliffs which form the entire 
coast of the island. It was blue 
on the day that we arrived, and 
this is how you should see St 
Helena ; when it is grey it loses 
its charm to a remarkable degree. 
We secured to a vacant moor- 
ing near the jetty and awaited 
events, our quarantine flag flut- 
tering from the rigging. The 
first to come out to us was the 


doctor; the harbourmaster, he 


told us, was on leave, but he had 
brought a police sergeant with 
him who would deal with our 
passports. ‘ Had we been ill?’ 
We replied that we had not; 
that finished all the formalities 
and he asked us to have supper 
with him that evening. Where- 
ever we went that was the sort 
of hospitable and helpful atti- 
tude that we met. It is amaz- 
ing, too, how much you can pick 
up, in a short visit, about the 
life of a place. Everyone tells 
you everything ; for you remain 
longer than the passengers in 
the mailboats who come for a 
day, hire a taxi to see Longwood 
(where Napoleon lived), and are 
rather looked down on. Yet, 
on the other hand, you will not 
be remaining as one of the com- 
munity so it is quite permissible 
to recount likes and dislikes, 
foibles and idiosyncrasies. For 
the visitor it is all most interest- 
ing and for the residents a good 
way of letting off steam (always 
difficult, without hurting feel- 
ings, in a small community), so 
everyone is satisfied. 

St Helena is an extraordinary 
place. Outwardly it is as stark 
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as Ailsa Craig and just about as 
inviting to look at. What you 
fail to realise from seaward, of 
course, is that the island is — 
saucer-shaped and that once 


inside the bowl everything is as 


green as Ireland is supposed to 
be. There is a golf-course and 
pheasant-shooting, while every 
English vegetable seems to 
thrive without regard to season. 
There are also roads and cars. 
Not many fortunately; for 
the island contains two doctors, 
both of whom seem to have 
ideas of establishing point-to- 
point speed-records every time 
they enter their vehicles. One 
has a Standard Vanguard and 
the other an Austin A.40, so it 
is a closely fought battle and 
presumably will only be deter- 
mined when both meet, going 
in opposite directions, where 
the road is at its standard width 
of nine feet. Nor are these 
the only hazards; for boulders, 
especially if it has been raining, 
roll playfully down the hillsides, 
and swarms of donkeys like to 
use the roads to sun themselves. 
In spite of all these difficulties 
the island has only had one 
serious accident, 80 we were 
told. That was before the war 
when a bus bringing back a 
naval football team failed to 
get round a hairpin bend and 
fell a couple of hundred feet 
killing most of the occupants. 
As a result of this, so the story 
goes, the then governor of the 
island decreed that henceforth 
no heavy vehicle was to go out 
without two drivers, one to 
steer and the other to work the 
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brake. To our great disappoint- 
ment the practice seems to have 
been discontinued ; I should have 
liked to see it in operation. 

The chief excitement between 
St Helena and Ascension came 
when we blew out our small 
spinnaker. I can admit now 
what I refused to do at the time, 
that we were carrying it in far 
too high a wind. I was below 
when it happened, lying in my 
bunk, cursing the rolling and 
wondering if everything was all 
right (secretly I was wondering 
just how well the mast would 
stand up to this sort of treat- 
ment), when ORASH! ‘The 
mast,’ I thought. ‘What a 
curse!’ and dived out into the 
cockpit. Fortunately it was 
not the mast; the head of the 
sail had blown out and was 
fluttering forlornly on the end 
of the halyard, while all the 
rest had taken a nose-dive over 
the bow, and the boat had 
rushed over it in her giddy pro- 
gress, breaking the spinnaker- 
boom with the sudden strain 
of towing an unexpected sea 
anchor, and here we were left 
with the tangled mess to clear 
up. It took a long time. 

Ascension appeared at dawn 
one day, perversely to starboard 
of where it ought to have been ; 
for I had been too idle to take 
a sight the night before, lazily 
_ thinking there was no need, so 


we had an extra few hours of 


work in beating up to reach it. 
Everything that St Helena 
is, Ascension is not. Where St 
Helena is saucer-shaped, Ascen- 
sion has a central spike. Where 
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St Helena is lush, Ascension is 
a desert with just an oasis of 
vegetation on the top of Green 
mountain, three thousand feet 
in the air. In the early days, 
when Britain maintained a 
garrison there, the island was 
commissioned as H.M.S. Ascen- 
sion, and every ship that called 
had to bring soil as a harbour 
dué. It was laboriously trundled 
by mules and kroomen to the 
top of the hill, where it was 
deposited to make into a farm. 
The same farm is still flourishing 
today and feeds the employees 
of the ‘ Cable and Wireless Com- 
pany ’ who are the only present 
inhabitants. Ascension Island is 
full of history. The settlement 
is still known as ‘ Garrison,’ and 
the church is crammed with 
brass tablets (locally made by 
past ships’ companies, like the 
chureh itself), commemorating 
‘ Six Good Fellows of the Frigate 
Such and Such, drowned when 
their whaler overturned, Sept- 
ember 12, 1843’ and so on. 
More, however, seemed to die 
from natural causes; the mor- 
tality was fantastic to modern 
eyes, chiefly from dysentery. 
When, one day, I read the 
medical officer’s journal of the 
period (they still have complete 
medical records since 1816), to 
find that the chief treatment 
was brandy, the rate seemed less 
surprising. Perhaps, at least, 
they died happy; one likes to 
think so. 

Water is collected in catch- 
ments and stored in vast tanks ; 
there are also two wells, dug by 
some long-past major of Marines. 
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These wells are particularly in- 
teresting ; for, ever since they 
‘were dug, they have each pro- 
vided about fifteen tons of water 
a week. During the war the 
Americans built, in the astonish- 
ing time of ninety days, an air- 
field, and, while doing so, 
looked round to try and augment 
the island’s water supply. A 
geologist was summoned, studied 
the area, and diggings were put 
in hand, while the geologist, 
rashly perhaps, gave a lecture 
to the assembled populace on 
just why he would find so much 
water at such and such a place. 
He did not. Nor has anyone 
else ever since, 80 the two wells 
remain the only ones from which 
water is drawn, and that must 
give the major in his grave an 
excuse for a quiet chuckle. 

All the fish in the world seem 
to go to Ascension. The sea 
hotches with them, all shapes 
and sizes. At first the most 
noticeable are the blackfish— 
black mullet, I believe they are 
—which are the world’s cham- 
pion scavengers. Anything that 
goes overboard is food to them. 
They come in thousands to eat 
bits of paper, while the scraps 
at the end of a meal are simply 
heaven, so far as they are con- 
cerned. If you rinse a saucepan 
over the side you can scoop a 
couple of them out with no 
trouble at all, they are so keen 
to see what has been in the 
saucepan. We did, but found 
they are quite unfit to eat. 
They have their uses, however, 
for they clean off a ship’s bottom 
in the most remarkable way ; 
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indeed in sailing-ship days many 
used to come in, apparently, 
just for that; it saved the 
trouble of careening, which was 
a difficult operation in this part 
of the world where there is no 
proper shelter. 

The longest hop of our voyage 
was now to come, from Ascen- 
sion to the Azores, about three 
thousand five hundred miles. 
When we left I had not measured 
off the distance, and imagined 
vaguely that it was only about 
three thousand, so we had to do 
some thinking, when we passed 
the Cape Verde Islands, whether 
our provisions would last or not. 
We thought they would. They 
did, too, but only just; for we 
finished our last bottle of South 
African wine the night before 
reaching Horta, while we had 
one tin of sardines left besides 
our inevitable herrings in tomato 
sauce. As well as being the 
longest hop we had to cross both 
the Doldrums and the Horse 
latitudes, so we never expected 
to make a fast passage and, as 
it turned out, we were becalmed 
for about three days in the one 
and four in the other. Our first 
day becalmed, and it was much 
farther north than we had ex- 
pected (indeed we inwardly 
hoped we had sneaked through 
the Doldrums, unnoticed from 
above, and were looking round 
surreptitiously for the north- 
east trades), was memorable. 
It was the 
only one we ever did meet, to 
speak to, until we were well up 
channel, so it was a really great 
occasion. She was the Basilea, 
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a Swiss, and came up to us 
as we were in the middle of 
breakfast, manceuvred alongside 
and stopped. Who were we and 
where were we going? Did we 
want anything? They were the 
most cheerful and helpful people 
and could not do enough for us. 
They checked our chronometer ; 
they gave us apples and eggs, 
tomatoes and bread; they sent 
down six bottles of beer. And 
above all, even those who spoke 


no English radiated friendliness . 


in the most high - pressure 
manner; it certainly was a 
great occasion for us. 


Like almost everyone else I 


had read ‘ Kon Tiki,’ but I am 
ashamed to admit that I thought 
their talk of pulling sharks out 
of the water by the tail was a bit 
of a ‘line.’ We had met several 
sharks one way and another, 
but they never seemed to stay 
very long or even come very 


close, so we had paid little . 


attention to them beyond hoping 
that they were not present when 
we went over the side to cool off. 
One lovely evening, when we 
were lying becalmed, we were 
both in the cockpit having our 
six o’clock drink, when suddenly 
there was a slight bump and a 
sandpapering noise, and there, 
right beside us, was an enormous 
shark. We had made one or two 
rather abortive attempts in the 
past to try out the tail-grabbing 
theory, but no shark had ever 
come as close as this before. 
Ashmore, who was nearest, 
leaned over and grabbed. There 
was a delighted shout of ‘ I’ve 
got it!’ and, by gosh, he had. 
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Almost purple in the face with 
exertion, he got the tail about 
a foot out of water while I 
quickly tried to make a bowline 
in the end of the spare foresheet 
to lasso the thing with properly. 
For some strange reason the 
shark was making no effort at 
all to flap about, it just lay 
passive ; but since it was eight 
or nine feet long it was very 
heavy and Ashmore announced 
in an agonised voice that it was 
slipping. Instead of making a 
desperate effort to pass the line 
round it I tried to help by hold- 
ing on too. In the confusion 
of changing over it fell with 
a splash and shot off into 
the depths considerably shaken. 
We were heart-broken. As it 
turned out it was the best chance 
we ever did get, and though we 
spent hours thereafter lying flat 
on our faces when others came 
alongside, we never managed to 
make a kill. But certainly the 
theory is all right, and, in a 
raft, where you have fewer 
obstructions than in a yacht 
and are not moving so quickly, 
it would certainly seem to be 
the ideal way of catching the 
brutes. 

The word ‘becalmed’ is 
slightly deceptive. It is very 
rare at sea to remain absolutely 
stopped for more than a few 
hours on end; nearly always 
there is some little catspaw 
which comes along from time to 
time, fills the sail for a moment, 
and pushes you on your way. 
But an absolute calm does 
happen occasionally. One after- 
noon, about three hundred miles 
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south of the Azores, we were 
well and truly stuck. It was 
blue and sunny and the sea was 
silken. There was not a ripple 
of any sort, only the slight, 
undulating ‘ breathing ’ left over 
from a dying swell. As usual 
we wore no clothes, it simplified 
the laundry problem so im- 
mensely, and were just lazing 
in the sunshine thinking of 
either the last meal or the next. 
At times, when it got too hot, 
we would go over the side and 
swim lazily round the boat or 
dive beneath it to see how our 
pilot-fish was getting on. He 
was an ordinary pilot-fish, a 
blue and black striped job such 
as go round with sharks, but 
he seemed to have adopted us 
instead, and used to live at the 
after end of the keel just for- 
ward of the rudder. It was fun 
trying to catch him; he would 
let you come almost within 
grabbing distance but, at the 
last moment, he just managed 
to nip out of the way; yet he 
never seemed very worried and 
always came back again. After 
a while these occupations palled, 
and it seemed a good idea to try 
to photograph the boat from a 
distance always a difficulty 
when you are sailing. With 
considerable effort Ashmore 
blew up one of our inflatable 
dinghies while I set up the 
camera ready for use and put 
it in a biscuit-tin to keep it dry 
before paddling off to a suitable 
range. Just as I was about to 
press the shutter, my mind 
more on how well the refiec- 
tions of the sails in the water 
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would come out than anything 
else, I realised that we were 
going to horrify the censor ; 
for Ashmore was holding on to 
the rigging in a land-ho! attitude 
but without a stitch of clothing. 
We had a good giggle about this 
and he put on a towel. It is 
just as well he did, too; for 
when the photograph (it was a 
coloured one) came out on a 
screen, it was about five feet by 
four and you could even see 
that he needed a shave. But 
the reflections did come out 
particularly well. 

Pico Island, which lies directly 


opposite Horta in the Azores, 


is seven thousand feet high, so 
we felt it should be easy enough 
to see. It was slightly alarming, 
therefore, when at four o’clock 
one afternoon our reckoning 
said we had only twelve more 
miles to go and still nothing was 
to be seen. It was a clear 
enough day, but round the 
horizon there were clouds. The 
great question arose, ‘ Are we 
lost or is Pico sitting inside a 
cloud, and, if so, which cloud ?’ 
Slightly perturbed we pressed 
on, wishing we had taken the 
trouble to check our chrono- 
meter more carefully when 
opportunity had offered in the 
past. As it happened we were 
right enough in our position ; it 
was just one of those odd freaks 
of visibility which had put us 
off. Nothing showed up at all 
until jt grew dark, when Faial 
Island light winked at us as 
brightly as we could have wished 
and from a distance of only 
five miles. We had completed 
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twelve thousand miles since 
leaving Singapore. 
Horta is a pleasant place to 
stay at, but we could now smell 
the stable, and in spite of all 
the kindness and hospitality we 
were shown we were keen to be 
on our way. My birthday was 
on the seventh of September, and 
we sailed on the ninth for our 
last lap. For the most part it 
was blustery, and we ran into 
one full-blooded gale in the 
latitude. of Finisterre and 
another to the south of the 
Scilly Islands. By now it was 
_ growing cold again at night, and 
we would crawl gratefully into 
three blankets at the end of a 
watch ; while instead of having 
a cocoa ration at four in the 
morning only, as was our normal 
routine, we would nip down and 
brew some at least once a watch. 
We were nearly home. Down 
in the cabin everything had 
become wonderfully familiar, 
from the battered stove to the 
feel of the bunks. The books, 
perhaps, had suffered slightly ; 
much of the crockery was also 
a bit chipped and bent, but it 
was comfortable after its own 
fashion and the thought that I 
should have to leave it so soon 
depressed me. On watch I 


would find myself humming the 
paying-off chanty, ‘ Leave her, 


Johnny, Leave her.’ Our feel- 
ings at this time were a mixture 
—half eager to be home, and 
half sorry that everything was 
over. We talked of England 
occasionally now, and what we 
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would do when we got there; 
before it had always seemed to 
be tempting fate to do so. We 
also permitted ourselves to look 
at the Channel charts for the 
first time. At Singapore, where 
we had taken them on board, it 
had seemed almost presumptu- 
ous to have them, but surely, 
now, nothing could stop us. 

We made our English land- 
fall as we dried out after a 
rough night. ‘ Aha,’ we said, 
‘Start Point,’ and passed them 
our E.T.A.,! Portsmouth. ‘ Still 
wearing a gale warning,’ we said. 
‘It must be for the gale which 
has just finished.’ We were, 
in fact, over-exuberant. As it 
turned out it was not the Start, 
it was the Lizard, and the gale 
warning was not for the last 
gale, it was for the next one, 
and it was to be a stinker. 

by the time we reached Start 
Point itself the gale found us. 
First of all we thought we would 
go in to Dartmouth and be 
comfortable, but we were foiled 
in this because the visibility 
shut down to nothing and it 
grew very rough. In blinding 
rain we turned our backs on 
Start Point and reeled off out to 
sea, carrying just a rag of sail 
forward and telling each other 
that this was not the sort of 
home-coming we had expected. 
In the early morning the wind, 
instead of going down, had 
increased, and all our patient 
study of the barometer had not 
induced it to do anything but 
fall. All round it was just a 
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lunacy of flying water. It was 
not the size of the waves so 
much—in the Channel they do 
not reach the same majestic 
dimensions as they do in the 
open sea—it was the uneven- 
ness of it all that was so impres- 
sive. We reeled round and 


wondered how long it was to go > 


on for and, as usual, where we 
were. It was something of a 
new experience, too, to sit in 
the cockpit while all this went 
on, for in the past we just turned 
in when the weather grew bad ; 
but the Channel is one of the 
places where shipping is so 
thick that even we felt it better 
to maintain someone on deck. 
At five in the evening, as we 
were beginning to think about 
supper, we saw a tanker. She 
was only about a mile away and 
seemed to be coming towards 
us, 80 I fished out the Aldis lamp 
and began trying to make her 
a@ message asking where we were. 
Every time we came to the crest 
of a wave I would call her up, 
but as soon as I got started, 
down we would go again into a 
trough and the flank of a wave 
would hide us. Then the lamp 
broke down; it cannot have 
liked all the salt water it had 
been exposed to. The tanker, 
however, must have seen us, for 
she altered course slightly to 
close. I gave Ashmore a shake ; 
to speak to a ship was always 
an event worth waking up for. 
The tanker came closer and 
there seemed to be much activity 
on her upper deck. Suddenly it 
dawned on me that they were 
going to do their damnedest to 
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rescue us. She came closer 
still, her bows lifting clean out 
of the water and crashing down 


in sheets of spray, and we 
could see boatswains, seamen, 
and whatnots all of a dither 
on the boat-deck wearing life- 
belts, grasping heaving-lines and 
brandishing boat -hooks. The 
Aldis still refused to work. We 
tried to wave to them to go 
away, terrified that they would 
touch us and with visions of 
the mast and boat splintering 
to match - sticks. They only 
thought we were welcoming 
them with open arms. It was 
infuriating. Our idea was to 
get close enough to be able to 
shout and yet far enough away 
not to touch, but without a sail 
the boat was difficult to handle, 
while the tanker, with so little 
way on her, was liable to do 
anything so long as it was 
unexpected. We steered away 
from her to be on the safe side 
and her captain cursed us and 
mane ‘Come alongside, damn 
you’ motions from the bridge. 
We shouted over, ‘ Can you tell 
us our position?’ and made 
‘Please keep away from me’ 
motions back to him. Just as 
it looked as though we had 
reached a stalemate he under- 
stood what we wanted and told 
us we were where we thought 
we were, about thirty miles. 
south-east of the Isle of Wight. 
Amid mutual wavings and 
thank-yous we drew apart again, 
greatly cheered. ‘“‘ How about 
having our wine HOT tonight ? ”’ 
said Ashmore. We consulted 
on the matter and produced a 
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‘ Gluwein ’-like mixture from our 
Horta white wine, some mixed 
spice and a dash of sugar. It 
was excellent. 

Now that we knew where we 
were we thought we would stand 
inshore during the night and 


see if we could risk running up 


Spithead in daylight next day. 
The Channel was simply crawl- 


ing with ships that night, and 


all of them seemed to like the 
piece of water which we were 
using so, having no lights, we 
had to spend our time dodging 
them but easing northwards 
none the less. At four in the 
morning St Catherine’s light 
appeared ahead. At six it grew 


light and, with the utmost pre- 
caution, for we were leaping 
about like a Wild West show, 
we set a very small foresail. 
The effect was electric. If we 
had thought that we had been 
jumping about before, we 


quickly realised it had been a 


mere nothing, and shot off the 
wave we were balancing on to 
land with a crash on the next 
one. It was all very wrong, but 
it was the greatest fun and 
mercifully nothing parted. On 


our arrival in Spithead an hour 


or so later it was full of shipping. 
Galebound. The Queen Mary 
was waiting to go and dock at 
Southampton. We had arrived. 


COMMENT. 


SELpDoM, if ever, can an 
important conference have been 
ushered in with such discourag- 
ing preliminaries as preceded 
the meeting of the Big Four in 
Berlin. The postponement in 
date was, perhaps, inevitable. 
But it was unfortunate, as the 
more time people had to survey 
the prospect, the more their 
misgivings grew. — 

Even worse was the prolonged 
and absurd squabble about the 


place at which the Foreign 


Ministers should meet. The 
dispute may not have been 
quite so ridiculous as at first 
it appeared, but the undeniable 
inference was that if the under- 
lings took so long to agree upon 
a minor detail like the place of 
meeting, the Ministers them- 
selves were unlikely, within any 
reasonable period, to come to 
an accord on the really impor- 
tant issues on the agenda of 
the Conference. Meanwhile, 
‘Pravda,’ true to form, was 
busily guessing the proposals 
the representatives of the West 
were likely to put forth, so as 
to declare them inadmissible. 
Altogether, the omens were 
far from propitious. When 
people really mean to settle a 
dispute, they do not set about 
the task in the prevailing mood 
of Berlin. They do not go out of 
their way to create fresh points 
of difference, but try to ensure 
an atmosphere of goodwill and 
reasonableness ; and that is just 
what is clearly lacking at present. 


Apart from this unfavourable 
atmosphere, agreement hardly 
seems probable over the prin- 
cipal item on the agenda—the 
reunion of Germany —which 
everyone professes to want. 
The Western Allies are bound 
to require solid guarantees that 
elections shall be free and 
genuine. The Russians are 
equally bound (by what they 
conceive to be their interests) 
to allow nothing of the sort. 
Last year they received plenty 
of evidence of their unpopularity 
in the Eastern as well as in the 
Western Zone, and would prob- 
ably be fortunate if a free 
election gave the Communists 
as much as 20 per cent of the 
seats contested in the whole 
country. But this would mean 


an unthinkable loss of prestige, 


a slap in the face which the 
Kremlin could not suffer. The 
Russians have to think not 
only of Germany, but of the 
satellite lands, even of their 
own people, to many of whom 
such a result would bring a ray 
of hope. 

If the Western Allies are 
hoping to obtain free elections 
in the Conference, the Russians, 
on their side, are hoping to 
scotch the European Defence 
Community and the European 
Army and for general pacifica- 
tion to secure a Five-Power 
Conference which shall include 
China; but if the Russians 
cannot afford to give way over 
the elections, Great Britain and 
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the United States certainly can- 
not afford to jettison or even 
to weaken the European Defence 
Community ; and Mr Dulles has 
shown himself adamant against 
the proposal to bring Communist 
China, an open and unrepentant 
aggressor, into the company of 
the other great Powers. Apart 
from the abandonment of Chiang 
Kai Shek, implicit in such a 
eoncession, Americans feel that 
such a general conference would 
shunt the United Nations onto 
a side-track. If these great 
matters are ruled out, little is 
left for agreement except a few 
minor relaxations of movement 
and trade between the Zones of 
Germany. 

Without indulging in undue 
pessimism, it is therefore per- 
missible to doubt if much good 
will come from the meeting of 
the Ministers. A year ago, 
when Stalin died, there were 
signs of a change in the Russian 
attitude. Today, only an incor- 
rigible optimist would say that 
the signs were still visible. The 
likelihood is that the Russians 
went to Berlin not to agree with 
their adversaries, but in the 
hope of dividing them from 
each other. 


The Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the Commonwealth 
carefully eschewed the spectacu- 
lar. Mr Butler had emphasised 
that this time, unlike previous 
occasions, the Conference would 
not be meeting in an atmosphere 
of crisis. The immediate dangers 
have been met and overcome and 
no one is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. On the other hand, 
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financial strategy needed to be 
planned and some sort of long- 
term policy thought out. If 
we are no longer lost in the 
wood, we are not out of it yet 
by any means. 

Convertibility is still the 
question of the day, and about 
this the Conference could do 
little. No one has a clear idea 
how convertibility can be 
brought about, and few have 
attempted to explain precisely 
what they mean by it. What 
is clear is that no arrangement 
is possible without the approval 
and support of the United 
States; and the secret agree- 
ment on the subject, envisaged 
by the Conference last year, has 
not been reached or, if reached, 


has not been revealed. The 


recommendations of the majority 
report of the Randall Commission 
on American foreign economic 
policy hardly meet the situ- 
ation. It is true that they re-em- 
phasise certain economic truisms. 
America must be more ready 
to face the risks and invite the 
advantages of overseas invest- 
ment on a large scale and, as 
the greatest creditor Power, to 
move towards freer trade. But 
all this has been said before 
and the fact that the report 
was not unanimous weakens the 
authority of its conclusions. The 
Republicans have always been 
the economic isolationists, the 
champions of high tariffs and 
all- that chese imply in fiscal 
policy. It is doubtfal how far 
even the rather unadventurous 
conclusions of the majority report 
will get through the Republican 
majority in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, or, if they do get 
through, how far they are likely 
to produce convertibility. In 
all the circumstances the Con- 
ference at Sydney could hardly 
have made, and could not be 
expected to make, much progress 
towards reaching that happy 
state of affairs which all are 
agreed in desiring, when anyone 
can turn sterling into dollars and 
discriminatory licences are a 
thing of the past. As a Common- 
wealth we can, as no doubt the 
Conference has shown, go on 
taking in each other’s washing, 
but the main obstacles to full 
financial recovery still remain. 
Possibly the most comforting 
news from Australia had nothing 
to do with the Conference. Oil 
has been discovered in the 
Exmouth Gulf Region of 
Western Australia. For years, 
Companies have been optimisti- 
eally prospecting, and a strike 
has been expected somewhere 
on the continent, but not until 
the other day was this expecta- 
tion fulfilled. We are now 
waiting to hear how much oil 
is likely to be found. Western 
Australia is a state with many 
points of resemblance to Cali- 
fornia, and may prove to have 
the same natural wealth. Be- 
sides the possibilities of Exmouth 
Gulf, the geo-physicists expect 
that drilling now in progress to 
the north-east in the Kimberley 
area may yield results ; while on 
the other side of the continent in 
South Queensland, Koma, where 
people have been drilling wells 
for fifty years without much 
result, is believed to have oil 
somewhere if only it could be 
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located. But perhaps the richest 
discoveries will not be on the 
mainland of Australia, but in 
New Guinea, where two of the 
leading oil companies are now 
operating. 

All this sounds very hopeful 
for the future. At present, 
Australia is importing nearly 
six million tons yearly (or nearly 
eighty million pounds) of 
petroleum products; now she 
may become an exporter and, 
if so, the discoveries will be an 
immense accession of strength 
to the oil resources of the 
British Commonwealth and of 
the sterling area. Nothing like 
it has happened to Australia 
since the almost forgotten days 
of the Goid Rush. 


An epidemic of industrial 
trouble visited the country just 
before Christmas and spread in 
the New Year. The railwaymen 
made a start with the threat, 
subsequently withdrawn, to 
strike in Christmas week, a 
time when they would cause 
the maximum of inconvenience 
to the majority of people. The 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions came next with a pro- 
posal, later postponed, to lay a 
ban on overtime and piecework 
from the middle of January. 
Finally, the Electrical Trades 
Unions produced a project, in 
which they have persisted, for 
a number of ‘ guerrilla’ strikes 
and a national stoppage of 
twenty-four hours. This last 
threat, though less spectacular 
than that of the railwaymen, 
is, in some ways, the most 
serious. The electricians are 
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key men. If they were to 
- come out en masse, practically 
every industry in the country 
would be affected; and even 
‘ guerrilla’ strikes at a number 
of carefully chosen plants will 
gravely disorganise the national 
economy. If the electricians are 
potentially the most dangerous, 
they are also likely to be the 
most intractable; for their 
Unions, being among the few 
that are Communist controlled, 
are less amenable to argument. 
It is not much use warning 
them of the harm the stoppage 
may do to the country, for they, 
or at any rate their leaders, do 
not care. If, as is possible, 
they have had their orders from 
Moscow, the consequences would 
not concern them. So _ the 
‘ guerrilla’ strikes were ordered 
and have been executed with 
varying success. They are not 
very popular with the men, who 
can understand a general stop- 
page of work, but not a piece- 
meal business in which some 
are called upon to make greater 
sacrifices than are others; and 
so far the employers, though 
incommoded, have not been 
noticeably confounded. The 
Communist leaders are doubtless 
accustomed to carrying out 
orders which do not make much 
sense: the men, happily, are 
not. 

Another disquieting feature 
of all the trouble is the way in 
which even the Trade Unions 
that are not under Communist 
control have lost their faith in 
arbitration. The machinery for 
settling ordinary industrial dis- 
putes exists and can always be 
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forthcoming ; what is not forth- 


coming is the readiness to accept 
a decision which does not give 
everything demanded. Nor can 
it be disputed that an arbitra- 
tion tribunal, dispassionately 
surveying the national economy 
and the need to maintain the 
level of exports, is unlikely to 
make any award at present 
which the Unions would not 
regard as derisory. 

Sir Walter Monckton found 
his hands full when he returned 
from his short holiday on the 
Continent. Ever since the Con- 
servatives took office he has 
worked hard to establish cordial 
relations with the leaders of the 
Trade Unions, and he has been 
remarkably successful. He has 
certainly proved — what his 
friends already knew—that he 
is a man of quite unusual charm 
and friendliness. A time may 
now be coming when he will 
have to show that he also 
possesses a reserve of firmness 
and tenacity. Charm and friend- 
liness can do much; but if they 
merely lead to concessions of 
higher wages under the threat of 
a stoppage, they are ineffective 
and likely to be merely an en- 
couragement to our oid friend, 
the spiral of inflation. A 
surrender of three-quarters of 
any claim the workers may 
advance will put up the cost of 
living; this, in its. turn, will 


provoke and excuse further 


claims; and so the spiral will 
wind on until either a further 
devaluation of the pound is 
necessary or the industry of the 
country is paralysed by strikes. 
The workers themselves are 
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perfectly aware of this danger, 
but too often regard their own 
claim as the bird in the hand, 
which is much to be preferred 
to the bird in the bush, that is 
to say, to the prospect of 
arresting the rise in prices or 
even of lowering them. 


Choosing a French President 
this time was very like choosing 
a Pope. One by one, the 
obvious candidates faded away, 
and still no one could get a 
majority. Usually a couple of 


‘ballots has been enough, but — 


this time, not until No. 13 had 
been reached and found lucky, 
was the matter settled. By 
then M. Laniel, the Prime 
Minister, had withdrawn, it 
being quite clear that the 
Radicals of the Centre Party 


would not have him. M. 


Nargelen, the Socialist, per- 
severed, but never had a chance 
of winning the necessary clear 
majority; and then a com- 
paratively unknown Conserva- 
tive Member of the Council of 
the Republic, M. René Coty, 
came up like a dark horse and 
was first past the post. So the 
restiveness of the French people 
was allayed and the Republic 
found its new President. 

The moral of all this may be 
discovered in a wisecrack of 
M. Coty’s before the election 
took place, that it is a pity to 
shoot at the pianist, when what 
is really wrong is that the 
piano is out of tune; in other 
words, that the blame for an 
embarrassing delay should go 
not to the French Parliamen- 
tarians, who are the electorate, 
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but to the Constitution and the 
Party System it has produced. 
Or the moral may be that 
France does not want an out- 
standing leader as its President, 
that when she has had one trouble 
has usually ensued, and that 
some less conspicuous person, 
who has never held high office 
and is not implicated in Party 
feuds, is the right man to dis- 
charge the limited duties of 
a President of the French 
Republic. 

At any rate, the choice has 
been made, and everyone will 
wish the new President well. 


He can hardly hope to improve 


on the record of his predecessor, 
President Auriol, but by all 
accounts, if unhappily a crisis 
should come, he would fill the 
office better than did the Presi- 
dent of 1940, M. Lebrun. And 
a@ crisis may come, at home or 
abroad—at home, where a large 
Communist minority is biding 
its opportunity, and overseas, 
where the Viet Minh rebels have 
lately launched a menacing 
offensive and an unrewarding, 
expensive war still drags on 
with no present prospect of 
victory. 


Major Gwilym Lloyd George 
is surely the only Minister on 
record to try to liquidate his 
own office. As one by one foods 
have ceased to be rationed and 
controls haye been removed, 
his purpose has drawn nearer 
fulfilment. Most people will 
wish him well in his work, and 
hope devoutly that he will have 
completed it before the Con- 
servatives go out and the Social- 
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ists return. If it is true that so 
long as there is rationing there 
must always be a Minister, it is 
also true that so long as there is 
a Minister there will always be 
rationing. 

If the Socialists were to come 
back to office before Major 
Lloyd George has finished his 
hara kirit they would certainly 
appoint a new Minister, and the 
chosen man, unlike his pre- 
decessor, would probably retain 
such rationing as still existed. 
So we should go back to the bad 
old principle that the ‘gentleman 
in Whitehall knows best’ what 
food is most nutritious and how 
the housewife should spend her 
allowance. This makes it all 
the more to be desired that the 
Conservatives should be in office 
at least until the end of 1954, 
and that by then Major Lloyd 
George will have carried out 
his task. Neither prospect seems 
at present improbable. 

Surely, while they are liqui- 
dating, the Conservatives might 
also turn their attention to that 
other inconvenient legacy, the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. Everyone will agree 
that some. kind of order and 
planning in town and country 
is desirable; but the actual 
Ministry has been a busybody. 
and a nuisance. Here again, 
the ‘gentleman from White- 
hall’ professes to know better 
than the man on the spot and 
for the sake, it would seem, of 
justifying the existence of the 
Ministry, puts his finger into 
any pie he sees. The Minister 
went when the Socialists went, 


but the Ministry remains and is 
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now under the control cf the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, Mr Macmillan. 
But unless something is done 


about this while the Conserva- 


tives are in office, the Socialists 
will certainly resuscitate the 
Minister, who will then expand 
the mischievous activities of 
his Department. Any good that 
may have been achieved in the 
past can surely be secured with- 
out the paraphernalia of a 
separate Ministry. If it does, 
the country will be saved a lot 
of money and the unfortunate 
landowner will be rid of one of 
the major nuisances of these 
days. 


The proceedings of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the 


resignation of Mr Braimah from 
the Cabinet of the Gold Coast 
has caused some anxiety. Not 
only officials but Ministers are 
involved, and something more 
than a whiff of corruption has 
resulted. More than this it 
would at present be improper 
to say; but cases of the kind 


are bound to arouse concern 


over the working of the new 
Colonial Constitutions. 

We have had a shock of a 
rather different sort in British 
Guiana, and, if rumour is correct, 
more may be coming to us in 
the near future. The trouble 
in the Gold Coast was an 
unwelcome manifestation of 
another kind. It should be 
remembered that in most cases 
office has come suddenly to 
people who have had virtually 
no political experience, and 
without entirely endorsing 
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Acton’s famous mot about the 
corrupting quality of power, it 
is beyond doubt that, if con- 
ceded too quickly, power will 
turn any but the strongest 
heads. We have only to visual- 
ise the position of a man who 
has never before dealt with 
large sums of money or handled 
important contracts. He may 
make expensive mistakes, or 
he may succumb to temptations 
that are often too strong for 
more experienced men. 

An aloof but critical atti- 
tude towards this situation is, 
however, unhelpful. Having 
extended franchises and  be- 
stowed constitutions with a 
liberal hand, we are not doing 
enough to give the new law- 
makers the necessary Parliamen- 
tary equipment. Parliament 
has a vast store of legis- 
lative experience; recognised 


as the fountain-head of Pro- | 


cedure, without which no Par- 
liament can work properly, it 
is qualified to dispense just 
the kind of information about 
the obligations and duties of 
elected representatives which is 
so often lacking in legislatures 
overseas. For some years now 
officials of these legislatures have 
been attached to Westminster 
for training. That is excellent, 
but it is not enough. Officials 
in Colonial legislatures have not 
the authority of the Clerk of 
Parliaments or the Clerk of the 
House of Commons at West- 
minster; and when they return 
to their homes they are apt to 
find themselves overruled and 
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their advice ignored by the 
elected members of their 
Assembly or Council. The 
problem, therefore, is a double 
one—to train the officials and 
also to instruct the members. 
A knowledge of Procedure is 
invaluable for officials; but it 
is just as important for mem- 
bers themselves to breathe the 
atmosphere of Westminster and 
to learn the numberless little 


ways by which a Parliament is 


enabled to work properly. We 
shall be failing in our duty if we 
do not make these facilities 
available; the cost would be 
relatively insignificant (especi- 


ally when compared with the 


large sums of money voted 
annually for the work of the 
British Council); and to ignore 
the task would be to practise a 
false and fatal economy. 


The public life of the country 
has been impoverished by the 
sudden death of Lord Norwich, 
only two months after the pub- 
lication of his autobiography.' 
He had many critics but a host 
of admirers; and no _ one, 
whether he liked or disliked 
Duff Cooper (as till the end he 
was more widely known), could 
deny that he was what the 
Americans call ‘ a real person.’ 

On his own evidence he was 


‘a man born out of due time, 


a figure from the eighteenth 
century, strayed the 
twentieth. As an Oxford under- 
graduate his model was Charles 
James Fox, and it is not unfair 
to suggest that he would have 
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been in congenial company 
among the bucks, the prize- 
fighters, the gamblers and the 
politicians of the reign of King 
George III. 

With disarming candour he 
stated that since reaching the 
age of discretion ‘‘I have con- 
sistently drunk more than most 
people would say was good for 
me’’?; and that he had no 
regrets because ‘‘ wine has been 
to me a firm friend and a wise 
counsellor... has made me 
bold but not foolish, has 
induced me to say silly things 
but not to do them.” The 
admission was refreshing in 
these days when too often the 
autobiographer leads his readers 
down a dusty road unrelieved 
by anything more cheering than 
@ cup of tea. 

Lord Norwich’s road was 
never dusty, even if sometimes 
it led to disappointment. At 
one time hopes of him were 
high. After a short but credit- 
able career at the Foreign Office 
and an interlude of war in 
France, of which he writes with 
a modesty that omits mention 
of his own gallantry, he entered 
Parliament in 1924. He made 
@ maiden speech of unusual 
promise and was marked out 
for office in the near future. 
Once he had started he climbed 
fast, and after a set-back at 


Oldham in 1929, returved to 


the House of Commons as 
Member for St George’s, West- 
minster, which he won after a 
sensational contest with the 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
presses. He was Secretary of 
State for War and the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty; but 
when Baldwin retired he never 
sat comfortably in Neville 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet, and after 
Munich went into exile without 
misgivings, delivering a speech 
of which the memory remains 
with those who heard it. 

The year 1940 brought him 
back as Minister of Information, 
an office which suited him as ill 
as he suited it. The forming of 
policy rather than the drudgery 
of administration was what in- 
terested him. Anyhow, in 
1940, when hardly a success 
could be recorded to cheer the 
British public, to daunt the 
enemy and to impress the 
neutrals, no one could have 
handled propaganda very 
effectively ; and Lord Norwich 
was at no time a man to be 
satisfied with paper victories. 

He was sent to Singapore, 
which in 1941 was hardly a 
place where reputations were 
likely to be made or maintained, 
and for a short time, as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
did the odd jobs of the Govern- 
ment. He was happier in his 
next post, as British representa- 
tive to the French Committee 
of Liberation, with the prospect, 
which later materialised, of 
becoming British Ambassador 
in Paris. His early troubles 
were mostly with General de 
Gaulle, for whom his feelings 
became a mixture of reluctant 
admiration and exasperation. 
When the war was over he 
worked very hard for a Franco- 
British Pact which, in his view, 
would serve more than anything 


else to secure the peace of 


Europe; and the Dunkirk 
Treaty of 1947 was @ major 
achievement in diplomacy for 
which he should have the credit. 
But while, after 1945, he got on 
well enough with Ernest Bevin, 
he knew that his enemies in the 
Labour Party were more power- 
ful than his friends and that his 
days in Paris were numbered. 
That was the end, unregretted 
by him, of Lord Norwich’s politi- 
cal career. He confessed that he 
had lost any ambition he might 
have had to reach the highest 
place in Parliament, and prob- 
ably the personal outfit of 


the eighteenth century hardly 


equips a man for political 
success in the twentieth. But 
he had long been riding a 
second horse in literature, and 
his Life of Tallyrand, written 
with sympathy, understanding 
and distinction, ranks among 
the better short biographies of 
those days. Tallyrand was the 
kind of man he knew—perhaps, 
in other circumstances, the kind 
of man he might have been. 
On the other hand, Haig, his 
next subject, was by compari- 


Comment. 
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son a stranger, a stiff, silent, 
Border Scot with many old- 
fashioned virtues, and Lord 
Norwich’s Life of him was not 
so successful. His other works 
were lighter, but written, like 
‘Old Men Forget,’ with skill 
and charm and wit. 

In the autobiography the man 
himself appears as @ more 
attractive and forceful character 
than the world had always 
reckoned him. If ever there 
was a time when he was in 
danger of being known as the 
husband of Lady Diana Cooper 
he soon made good his claim to 
be treated on his own merits. 
He was argumentative, even 
combative, as at least one fracas 
of the period of Munich proved, 
but his courage, moral as well 
as physical, was undeniable. 
He never compromised to suit 
his career, and if he made some 
formidable enemies he also made 
many firm friends. His last 
book was the more effective 
because he never tried to make 


@ case for himself. He told 


his story and left others to pass 
judgment. 
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What are 
doing 


(says procrastinating Man) I will cease 
; from procrastination. Tomorrow I will cut down my 
smoking. Tomorrow I will work harder. Tomorrow I will 
resist the trite, the flippant, the foolish thing. Tomorrow _ 


I will scorn the wiles of popular journalism. Tomorrow \ 


I will start reading the Manchester Guardian. 
Excellent resolve. To change to the Manchester Guardian 
is a seeming duty which so soon becomes a positive 
pleasure. The Manchester Guardian has much to offer 
 you—excellent writing, virile reporting, a refreshing 
integrity and idealism. It is a newspaper which wins, 
without wooing, your loyal affection. Yes, perhaps you 
_ will change to the Manchester Guardian tomorrow. _ 
Yet why tomorrow—that dangerous never-never day! 
really happen— today/ 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Most smokers are careful 
to choose tobacco with the 
| which s to them. 


: will not lose or spoil | 


flavour if they use — 


“3 
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